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HE membership of the Church containing a very large proportion of 
women, their active participation in Church work must be secured, 
if the full power of the Church is to be made use of. This proposition is 
virtually axiomatic, and is to-day practically universally accepted. The 
Church no longer hesitates to employ women in her service. The only 
questions that remain open are those which respect the nature of the 
service they should be called upon to render, and the principles by 
which the Church is to be guided in arranging and regulating it. It is 
now proposed to treat briefly of these questions. 

In approaching the subject, there are some things that may, perhaps, 
be properly stated as postulates. And first, women are not to be ad- 
mitted to the ministry. Second, they are not to be admitted to any 
office that gives authority over the entire Church, such as the ruling 
eldership. Third, they are not to be formed into any order, the formal 
or virtual condition of admission to which is a pledge of celibacy. 
Fourth, they are to work in co-operation with, and not apart from, the 
male members of the Church. The Church is a unit, and its work is to 
be prosecuted as the work of a single organisation. These positions are 
not universally accepted ; but they are probably so generally accepted 
by the readers of this periodical as to make their discussion here un- 
necessary. 

In the light of these postulates, the general features of woman’s work 
in the Church may, without great difficulty, be indicated. More than 
this cannot be done, for the reason that, in detail, woman’s work, as 
that of all other classes of workers, must be determined by the circum- 
stances under which it is to be performed. For the purpose of the 
present paper, the entire work of the Church may be grouped into three 
departments—edification, expansion, and beneficence. The first of these 
will embrace everything pertaining to the life of the Church ; the second, 
everything relating to its expansion by increase of membership ; and the 
third, everything pertaining to its beneficent work. 
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I. In order to’ efficiency, every organisation must be possessed of 
vigorous and healthy vitality. As it respects the Church, there are 
various ways by which this vitality is manifested, as well as various 
ways in which women may aid in maintaining it. For instance :— 

(a.) Its Purely Social Life.—Every interest and station in life creates a 
social circle of its own. Intelligence, wealth, station—all have their social 
circles. The Church should have one as well. It ought to create a 
social circle which is distinctively churchly. Membership in the 
Church, and this alone, ought to be the condition of admission into the 
circle. Once within it, the gifts of the few ought to be rendered sub- 
servient to the interests of the many. Ignorance ought to be illumined 
by intelligence ; poverty stimulated by wealth ; rusticity polished by 
politeness ; awkwardness banished by urbanity. In a word, the Church 
ought to furnish a social circle and atmosphere in which all the minor 
morals ought to be developed, and all the desirable traits of manhood 
and womanhood should be cultivated. The early Church recognised the 
idea, but realised it only imperfectly. It needs a more general re- 
cognition, and a better realisation than it receives to-day. Too largely 
to-day the world regulates the social associations of Christians. In 
consequence, large classes of men and women are getting beyond the 
influence of the Church. Here is a field that belongs specially to 
women. It is one, too, which is peculiarly inviting. 

(b.) Its Religious Social Life.—This has its expression in social 
religious gatherings, such as prayer meetings, conferences, and missionary 
meetings. To the interest of these meetings women may rightly con- 
tribute, not merely by interested attendance, but by prudent and 
womanly participation. In worldly social gatherings, women freely 
participate ; why not in religious ones? It is no longer an offence 
for a woman to plead the cause of morality, or temperance, or of 
some other reform ; why should it not be for her to participate in the 
services of her churchly social-religious meetings? A true exegesis of 
even the Pauline epistles does not forbid this ; and the freedom of the 
primitive Church, as revealed in the New Testament, furnishes much 
to encourage it. The Church has already partially accepted this idea 
in employing so many of her female members in Sabbath-school teach- 
ing, and in preparation of Sabbath-school helps. If no harm, but 
immense good, has resulted from such a step, why not go farther, and 
open the way for unrestricted participation in all kinds of social- 
religious worship and service ? 

(c.) There is, lastly, here, the esprit de corps of the Church. One can- 
not define it, cannot tell by what means precisely it is generated, or by 
what it is maintained. But all recognise its existence, and feel its in- 
fluence, whether or not they acknowledge its power. Here, too, woman 
finds a field peculiarly fitted for her labour. In cheering the hearts of 
pastors, encouraging wearied workers, stimulating the careless, arousing 
the indifferent, and in various other ways that need not, even if they 
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could, be fully detailed, she can do much to keep the Church up to 
that point of vigour and enthusiasm which is essential to the most 
effective work. 

II. The Work of Expansion.—The Church does not live simply for 
itself. It is not a close corporation. It lives for the world, and exists 
to carry its blessings to every creature. Here, if anywhere, every 
worker must be employed, every agency must be utilised, if the desired 
result is to be secured. If women can be left without recognition in 
other places, they surely cannot be here. In her work in the foreign 
field, the Church long ago came to recognise this fact, and to act upon 
it. But, so far, she has only very partially realised the force that 
lies latent within her in respect to the home field. There are various 
ways in which women may most efficiently labour in the home field. 
By systematic visitation the careless and neglected may be reached, and 
invited to church ; by tract distribution the truth may be brought to 
many who otherwise would not hear it ; by canvass for subscriptions to 
religious and other wholesome literature, a perennial fountain of blessing 
may be opened in many a home. Here and there little groups may be 
gathered, and simple lessons of theology may be taught, and thus an 
appetite be created for the fuller teaching of the pulpit. Inquirers may 
be discovered and instructed, sorrowing ones may be found and com- 
forted, backslidden ones may be sought out and reclaimed. But it is 
possible only to suggest the outlines of a work like this. The specific 
work to be done will vary with the peculiar features of the field to be 
cultivated, and the special gifts and graces of those by whom the work 
is to be accomplished. But whatever may be the peculiar work to 
which she may feel called, or for which she may feel qualified, no 
woman need remain idle. The field is a wide one, and noble successes 
are before any one who will give herself heartily to it. Indeed, just 
here, some of the noblest triumphs of women have already been achieved. 

III. The Charitable Work.—True Christianity is beneficent. It 
feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, and binds up the broken-hearted. 
The apostle says: “Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world,” James i. 27. Pure and undefiled 
religion crystallises in a charitable and holy life. This was one of the 
earliest and most manifest developments of Christianity. From the very 
beginning, sympathy with the afflicted and help for the needy have been 
characteristic of Christianity. Here, too, woman has received earliest 
and largest recognition. It must be remembered, however, that as our 
times differ from those of the primitive Church, our forms of service 
may be correspondingly modified. Christian States have largely come 
to supply wants that at first were relieved only by the Christian Church. 
The work, then, in some of its forms may vary, but in its essential 
features it is the same. There are the hungry to be fed, the naked to 
be clothed, the sick to be nursed, and the dead to be buried. Even 
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with our large public charitable institutions, there is much suffering that 
needs to be relieved; much help that needs to be tenderly afforded. 
Here is a field that has always been regarded as belonging especially to 
women. Relieved largely of the necessity of self-support, they have 
more time to devote to it than their brothers. The wants of such homes 
being ascertained to a large extent from the women that are found in 
them, the work of relief is one that specially invites the labours of 
women. But it is not necessary for its successful prosecution that 
women should separate themselves from society, and band themselves 
together in celibate sisterhoods. It is not necessary that they separate 
themselves in any way, subjecting themselves to any vows. Organisa- 
tion and not ordination is all that is needed. 

The true ideal would be most perfectly realised by the organisation 
of the entire Christian element—the real Church—of any locality into 
one association, In so doing, the territory might be divided into dis- 
tricts, visitors might be appointed, and the whole work systematically 
and thoroughly performed. This being at the moment an impracticable 
plan in its full dimensions, we should approximate it as nearly as pos- 
sible. Individual or affiliated denominations, or even individual congre- 
gations, might organise together or separately for this work. In some 
cases, where the work is such as to justify it, persons might be sup- 
ported by the Church, and thus be enabled to give their time to it. 
But some organisation—the simpler the better—is necessary to the 
most effective work in large fields. 

In great numbers of country places, however compact, organisation is 
almost impracticable. In such cases, let ladies of experience and leisure 
take the matter in charge, and looking over the field suggest to their 
sisters the work to be done, and solicit their aid in doing it. Expe- 
rience has shown that the response will be cheerful and prompt. But 
even for this no one need wait. If there be real sympathy, want cannot 
long exist near any womanly heart and remain unrelieved. 

It is not meant to be intimated that the work of these departments 
is to be exclusively performed by women. Far otherwise. It is only 
meant that in them woman’s co-operation is particularly available. 
Only from official work—official teaching and formal ruling—is woman 
excluded. In all other departments the way is open for the fullest 
service. 

The Church is only the consecrated portion of humanity. Let that 
fact alone be recognised, and the work of the Church becomes at once 
manifestly like the work of humanity—the relation of the sexes in this 
work like that which prevails elsewhere. Here, as well as elsewhere, 
abnormal conditions may impose unnatural duties; but normal con- 
ditions demand only natural labours. There need be, then, no more 
occasion to separate the sexes in ecclesiastical than in social labours. 
It remains true that work is to be done for which sex is a qualification. 
Only in so far as this is the case is sex to be necessarily regarded. _Pre- 
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vailing public sentiment may demand more, but Scripture teaching does 
not. Until public sentiment is properly educated, less may be realised ; 
but the work ought to be extended until this much is gained. Ina 
word, in the ecclesiastical as in the social sphere, the woman is the 
companion of the man. Her work is to supplement his. Their in- 
terests are one, and their work diverse only in methods, but not in 
aims. ach is stimulated by the zeal and encouraged by the success 
of the other. This reciprocity of interest and influence suggests unity 
of organisation, and division only of labour. Christian men and women 
are not rivals, but companions. According to Scripture conception the 
Church is a family, and its membership a spiritual brotherhood. It 
would seem, then, that its work is most normally and wisely prosecuted 
in conformity with this conception. 

Davip FINDLEY BONNER. 


No. II. 


THE marvellous progress which the last two decades have witnessed 
in the development of the energies and abilities of woman, and in 
the more systematic and higher cultivation of her mental powers, should 
lead to a thoughful consideration of the question—What relation will 
her more fully developed powers bear to her increased usefulness in the 
Church of Christ ? That more thorough education, for which facilities 
are even now being multiplied ; that widening of sphere which is being 
accorded, slowly but surely, as she proves her power to fill it—are these 
good gifts merely to raise her in the scale of professional, or literary, or 
artistic, or philanthropic work, or are they ultimately to be alabaster 
boxes, bringing precious ointment to the feet of Him to whom woman, 
more especially, owes so deep a debt of love and gratitude ? 

Much, in any event, must the better trained faculties and developed 
powers of woman count in the elevation of the race, speaking generally. 
But is it to have a commensurate effect in the hastening of the kingdom 
of the Prince of Peace? That it should do so, is evident from what 
Christian womanhood has already done in this direction. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Chicago, utters the thought of many when he says: “I 
stand amazed before the revelations of the last decade, as to how a 
woman may help Christ’s kingdom to come. It looks, after all, as if 
the strategic point in the warfare for this world’s supremacy were the 
heart of woman.” The foreign missionary work that has been done by 
women who form but an infinitely small proportion of the women of 
the Christian Church, shows what might be done were the whole force 
of the cultured and developed womanhood of Christendom brought into 
the active service of its Lord. And why should it not be so? The 
little faith of the day has not yet largely affected the more emotional 
sex, repelled by the chilling blank of agnosticism, which ignores the 
deepest cravings of a woman’s nature, and throws her back on that out- 
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ward world, in which she so often seeks bread and finds a stone. There 
are exceptions, of course ; but as yet, happily, comparatively few women 
can rest in sceptical negations, nor is any true and thorough cultiva- 
tion of the powers God has given them likely to alter the very root- 
elements of their nature. And when brought under the constraining 
attraction of the Cross, they are not likely to deny the claim of service 
acknowledged in the tender and reverent word, Master, spoken by the 
woman who first saw the risen Christ. How, then, are their quickened 
and exalted powers for good to be best called forth and utilised by the 
Church, the Christian Church in general, and the Presbyterian Church 
in particular ? 

One branch of the Church universal has been wise in its generation 
beyond others, in calling to its service the loving heart and untiring 
devotion of women. In it they have not been left to the gifted or 
isolated efforts of individual action. It has placed its solitary women 
in families ; organised the scattered forces ; trained the untrained to do its 
work to perfection ; and thus secured an immense sum of power that would 
otherwise have been almost lost, to make its charities and educational in- 
stitutions more complete and better served, at infinitely less pecuniary cost 
than those of Protestant Christendom, which have to fall back on the 
comparatively cold offices of paid officials. It is true that other Churches 
could not gain all that this Church has secured in the trained and 
organised work of women, without, to some extent, giving up what we 
believe is a greater good—the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ, to 
which conventual vows and rigid restrictions are an alien and dangerous 
addition. But still, undoubtedly, without impairing that simplicity, the 
Christian Church could take more active measures to call into its ser- 
vice the dormant powers and latent devotion of the large reserve force 
she possesses in her unemployed daughters. 

We use the word “ unemployed” advisedly, though this is an age in 
which sheer idleness is, perhaps, rarer than ever before, and varieties of 
occupation of some sort are indefinitely extended. If we except the 
mere butterflies of the fashionable world, very few women in the Christian 
Church or out of it, are absolutely idle. But in how many cases are 
the occupations which engross them, at all worthy of the gifts and high 
calling of Christian womanhood? How much even of what is called 
“ esthetic” work is anything else than a revised edition of the old time 
“ fancy-work,” much better adapted, no doubt, for educating the eye and 
taste, but hardly worthy of a Christian woman’s highest energy, unless, 
indeed, it is concentrated, as it sometimes is, and as the humblest 
handiwork may be, on the Master’s service. The women of Israel, who 
wrought in purple and blue and fine linen the hangings of the taber- 
nacle which was to enshrine the visible glory of God, were giving of 
their very best ; and the consecrating end exalted and dignified their 
work. But the trained minds and higher spiritual powers of the 
women of the nineteenth Christian century should be equal to higher 
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and more important labours than the humbler abilities of women who 
had come so lately out of the “house of bondage.” Yet numbers of 
highly cultivated young women, baptised and educated in the Christian 
Church, are giving their best powers in their most vigorous days to what 
is really the merest trifling as compared with the work they might do in 
their generation. And what is more, many of them are longing, half 
unconsciously, for better and nobler work to do. ‘I wish I were doing 
something ; I feel as if we were all lying idle,’ was the exclamation of 
an able and energetic woman, a member of an average congregation in 
one of our smaller towns. And she spoke the feeling of many, able and 
willing to do good work, yet unable to find just the right sort of work 
todo. What, indeed has the average congregation for such, over and 
above the Sunday-school teachings, which, of course, is not peculiarly 
woman’s work, and for which all women are not fitted? There are 
“socials” and Sunday-school picnics to provide for, and an occasional 
“bazaar” on which to spend unlimited time in preparing articles which 
no one really wants, and which are altogether likely to go in the end 
for little more than cost price, This is almost all that our Protestant 
Church has to offer to its intelligent and cultivated Pheebes and 
Priscillas. 

Not a few, indeed, of these throw themselves energetically into the 
general philanthropic work of the day, and carve out noble vocations 
for themselves. And it is one of the most healthful and hopeful 
features and influences of our day, that Christian women should band 
themselves together, irrespective of denominational lines, to work out 
the problem of raising and evangelising the great mass of heathenism 
about us at home and abroad. What has been done in the great work 
of Foreign Missions by the women of America within the last twenty 
years, is some measure of what a reserve force the Church possesses in 
her daughters. But those who do thus work are only a small propor- 
tion of the possible workers whom her fostering hand might call into 
action out of the number of those who, at present, can hardly be said 
to be workers at all, just for lack of the guidance and encouragement 
they require. How this might be done is one of the most important 
questions before the Church of our day. 

One of the first answers that suggests itself is the place that women 
may so fitly occupy in Foreign Mission work. Now that the Zenana 
prisons are opened to the visits of Christian ladies, that everywhere 
heathen homes are offering new paths for the feet of the women who 
will carry to them the glad tidings of salvation, and that women trained 
as physicians are so eagerly welcomed by those to whom they bring 
spiritual as well as physical healings ; the work of Christian women as 
missionaries seems to be practically unlimited, or limited only by the 
financial resources of the Christian Church. For, except in the case of 
female physicians—as yet few in number—the supply of women willing 
to go to the foreign mission field is much in excess of the ability of 
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the Church to support them ; and, whatever men may do, women can 
hardly go except they be sent. Therefore, nobly as woman’s work for 
woman has been progressing of late, the draft for the foreign field can 
embrace only a comparative handful of the working women of the 
Church. 

The nearest approach to the system so successfully worked in the 
Roman Catholic Church, of providing at once a home and work for 
women without family ties, has been the experiment so satisfactorily 
tried in the Deaconesses’ Home at Kaiserswerth, and similar institutions 
in England, such as “Anglican Sisterhoods,” and the ‘ Homes” in 
connection with the great Bible Mission movement in London. In the 
latter, the rules are of the simplest, as they should be, and the training 
entirely subordinate to the work that is to be done. Many Christian 
women, whose time and energies would otherwise be almost entirely 
absorbed in self-support, could, by entering such a Home, give their 
undivided time to some of the many kinds of Christian work of which 
our age affords so many varieties. Besides the gain in individual 
happiness and usefulness, there would be a great gain in Christian 
economy—in utilising the time and the strength of so many workers 
in Christian work of the kind for which each was best fitted, instead of 
leaving them to be expended in the task of earning a scanty livelihood. 
We have Ladies’ Colleges, under the control of our Churches ; why 
should we not also have Ladies’ Homes, where some, at least, of the 
talent trained and cultivated in the College could be consecrated to the 
service of the Church of Christ? The establishment of such Homes, 
judiciously regulated, would be a real service to the cause of Christ and 
of humanity, as well as to those earnest Christian women who have no 
home ties, and who would gladly devote their energies to Christian 
work, could they but see their way clear to do so. 

The establishment of an order of Deaconesses has been often suggested 
as a desirable addition to the equipment of the Christian Church. 
Certainly it would be eminently beneficial to have a sort of female 
eldership, appointed to those kindly Christian offices of visitation of the 
sick and poor, for which the quick sympathy and ready tact of woman 
so pre-eminently adapt her. But it is questionable whether many 
women would care for formal appointment to such an office, while those 
who would be fully qualified for such appointment are almost certain 
to do the same work quietly in their private capacity, and perhaps all 
the more efficiently for having no formal commission. Besides, only a 
very small proportion of our female membership would be included in 
such an order, whereas what is most wanted is to enlist all the available 
gifts of our Christian womanhood in the service of the Church. 

The possible means of doing this would be the formation, in each 
congregation, of Christian Women’s Associations, into which the pastor 
should make an earnest endeavour to bring all the female members of 
his church who are able to give at least a portion of their time to 
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Christian work. Every female member of his Bible class should, if 
possible, be drafted into it, as each became old enough to join in the 
work. In such a band of Christian women, the pastor would have a 
permanent reserve corps from which he could call volunteers for any 
duty arising in ordinary course, or out of unexpected emergency. The 
spirit of the society could be kept up—in the absence of special calls— 
by regular meetings for prayer and by foreign mission meetings, for 
there should always be a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in con- 
nection with every such association. But this should by no means 
exhaust its resources, which should at all times be available for any kind 
of home mission work presenting itself as needful. The kind of such 
work must necessarily vary very much in town and country charges. 
In our cities, the needs are manifold, and constantly increasing. The 
class of people who hardly ever enter a church is fast growing every- 
where, and needs much of the gentle, persevering house-to-house work, 
which none can do so well as women, with their untiring patience and 
ready sympathy. Especially is their work needed in the task of rescuing 
from ignorance, idleness, and vice, the children of careless parents who 
are growing up untrained and uneducated, to become ruined themselves, 
and a pest to the society which lets them alone. What can be done in 
saving the children, as well as in raising the parents, by constant and 
kindly visitation—not interfering and dictatorial, but interested and 
sympathetic—has already been amply proved in many cases that might 
well nigh have seemed hopeless. Christian women have a work especially 
pleasing to their Master,—a work that they only, perhaps, can do, in 
bringing the wandering little ones within the reach of the instruction and 
training which may save them from vice and ruin, and bring them into 
the “kingdom of heaven.” And it is a work so important that the 
Church might well encourage and guide them in its vigorous prose- 
cution. 

Another important field for the activity of Christian women is that 
which they may find among their own young sisters, numbers of whom, 
in our large cities, are removed from home ties and influences, and stand 
much in need of kindly counsel. Evening classes for such young women, 
bringing them together to find higher and more healthful interests than 
their narrow round usually includes, and so to draw them to seek the 
highest happiness of all, might well be a branch of Christian work 
specially adapted to the younger and more intellectual members of such 
associations. 

Sick-nursing is another useful Christian work seldom superfluous in 
any congregation. Every visitor of the poor knows how often and how 
sorely intelligent nursing is needed in the homes of those who cannot 
afford paid nurses ; how often sick mothers and children have to struggle 
back to life, or out of it, unsoothed by the countless cares and comforts 
that abound in the homes of the rich. There are in every congregation 
some women who have a natural aptitude for nursing, and facilities now 
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abound for increasing that aptitude by proper training. Each church 
society, then, might have its nursing staff, whose services in this world’s 
“room of sickness and unrest” might be frequently called into requi- 
sition, and would be an unspeakable boon to many a lonely, untended 
sufferer. 

Congregations have hitherto been spoken of in connection with such 
associations, but in places where there are two or more congregations, 
one combined society would be in every way best, as bringing their 
members into a closer unity. But, of course, in such cases it would 
be necessary that the ministers of the congregations concerned should 
combine to organise and guide and encourage the association in unison. 
And one important subsidiary object which should be aimed at in such 
associations is the development of business habits and the intelligent 
comprehension of what is necessary for orderly organisation and 
working, in which the great majority of women are specially defi- 
cient. 

Most of these suggestions, however, apply only to city congregations. 
In country congregations there are not nearly the same variety of open- 
ings for work, and in consequence the Christian life is apt to grow dull 
and sluggish, and Christian women need all the more stimulus to action. 
An association such as has been described, is, therefore, all the more im- 
peratively needed, under the headship and guidance of the minister, osten- 
sibly at least ; though if he have experienced and practical Christian women 
in his congregation, he will do well to put himself in consultation with 
them as to the most successful mode of working such a society. To 
such country associations the interesting and spirit-stirring work of 
foreign missions is always open to supply the comparative lack of home 
claims. But there are few congregations where some home work may 
not be found, and the clergyman should know best what and where it 
is, though even here he may well be helped by female counsellors, with 
their better opportunities for observation. It will be an interesting 
study to any pastor who may try it, how he may best draw forth the 
varied and latent capabilities of his female parishioners in such philan- 
thropic work as may offer itself; and how the very fact of their 
engaging in such work will develop and educate them. And if the idle 
interest about other people’s affairs, so readily passing into the gossip 
that always tends to become ill-natured, were turned into the uctive 
Christian interest which can only “work by love,” how great would be 
the gain, both positive and negative! Nothing warms Christian love 
and raises the spiritwal tone like having the sympathies fully enlisted in 
Christian work. Even humble ways of doing this are better than none. 
The “ One Hank Mair” will recur to those who have read that interesting 
little story, as a fitting illustration how the humblest work heartily done for 
the Master’s sake, leads to the expansion of both heart and sphere. To the 
willing doers of the little shall come the greater trust. In her trained, 
cultivated, and consecrated womanhood, duly organised and guided, the 
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Church possesses a great and growing power which has as yet given only 

a faint earnest of what it may yet, under God’s blessing, accomplish in 
the not far-distant future. 


Krinaston, Canapa. Acnes M. Macwar. 


No. ITI. 


In many directions woman’s work is now admitted, organised, and 
regulated as it never was before ; in literature, in art, in various 
professions, and in various duties, woman takes her place alongside of 
man as a co-worker or a help-meet for him, not merely as a subordinate 
agent to carry out his plans. In this wide-spread movement we miss 
the influence, direction, and sanction of Presbyterian Churches ; they 
have yet to come forward and say, “ We recognise the female members 
of our Churches as workers with us in the field of the world, as sharing 
with us our responsibility, and ready to share our labours, as being, with 
us, servants of the Church, or rather of the Church’s Lord. Every one 
knows that much Christian work is done by women, that, in fact, they 
are doing all that the Church would desire them to do ; but while they 
are the visitors of the poor, the nurses of the sick, the dispensers of 
charity, the instructors of the ignorant, whether old or young, there 
is no Church recognition of what is done, no Church organisation to 
secure its continuance in successive generations. 

This state of things is regretted by many, and various modes of 
correcting it are suggested, all of them involving a step almost revolu- 
tionary in its novelty. We need to have women appointed, not merely 
by guilds, societies, and associations, but by sessions, congregations, or 
Churches for the discharge of definite and recognised duties. It is not 
meant by this that a conventual life must be adopted ; women need not, 
any more than men, withdraw entirely from home life and other interests, 
as a matter of course, when they decide upon giving time and talents 
to the Church. 

Let us suppose a congregation desirous of organising the work of its 
female members, and for this purpose proceeding to appoint one or more 
as a centre or centres of action, around whom will gather all who seek 
to engage in Christian work. Whom are they tochoose? The practice 
has hitherto been to look no farther than the minister’s wife as a leader 
for whatever be in hand, whether evangelistic or philanthropic, for the 
outer or the inner mission. This course of proceeding arises from the 
impression that the mistress of the manse is the person most fitted and 
most at liberty for such work in the community. The first, she may or 
may not be; the second, she most assuredly is not, whether or not she 
have the cares and duties of a family to add to the numerous demands 
always made upon the “ minister’s wife.” In most congregations there 
might be found some women, “ full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,” 
with no pressing household cares, who could be appointed as superin- 
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tendents over much that was carried on by the congregation. For such 
a post the very best material obtainable should be sought ; the higher the 
education the better, but it must be many-sided ; the more experience 
from varied intercourse in social life the better, for the woman chosen 
must come into contact with all grades as the minister does ; the more 
of sisterly love to the elder women and of motherly feeling to the 
younger the better, but »>¢ should first and above all be Christ-like in 
meekness and tenderness, . ourage and holiness. She could not 
undertake the entire discharge of any duty herself, but she would know 
the requirements of each, and would gather around her all the “ wise 
and willing-hearted” “for all manner of work” to be done for the Lord. 

The Bible-woman, or rather her lady-superintendent, who receives her 
report, and advises with her about various modes of action, is the nearest 
approach to what is now suggested, but she is different ; she has no 
status but that of a private individual, and her sphere of action is limited. 

The woman now needed, whether known as deaconess, congregational 
secretary, or otherwise, should be informed when a vacancy occurred in 
any of the womanly services of the Church as one who should know who 
could supply it ; and in her endeavour to arrange this, she would have 
a right to make personal requests, with an amount of authority or of 
influence which no one now has; she would also be the official medium 
of communication between the minister, elders, and deacons, and all the 
existing female workers of a congregation, whether volunteers or paid 
agents. All this implies that a certain part of each day, or the whole 
of some days, should be given to the work, and when we add that a 
place for transacting it would be needed, a vision arises of a sacred spot 
whence would flow untold good to all concerned.* 


* Family life and all family relations come direct from the hand of God, and it seems 
high treason against Him to assert that some other system can be better fitted for the 
purposes this life has toserve. “It is often implied that the life of a religious community 
is all self-denying devotion to others, and home life is mere self-indulgent enjoyment ;” 
but “any family life which is worthy of the name is certain to be in the long run a 
school of discipline, far more searching than can he administered through the artificial 
ties of religious communities, It is difficult to understand how a woman can renounce 
the enjoyments of home without renouncing its sorrows. A system by which women 
are invited to escape from their share of the discipline of family life, seems to appeal far 
more to their weakness than to their strength. 

“The essential characteristic of the manner of life peculiar to sisterhoods is the with- 
drawal of religious women from ordinary society. It is easy to see how unwholesome it 
must be for women to live exclusively with each other, to be removed from all the 
widening influence of association with men, and with the general current of life outside 
of their own profession ; but society has also something to lose by this arrangement. If 
good single women are really the salt of the earth, society can ill afford to spare them. 
Wherever good women are, there good deeds will be done. Some women must devote 
themselves to charity as a profession, but the most purely beneficial, and probably the 
most important work which women can do for the poor, is that of interpreters and links 
between the comparatively rich, especially laymen and the poor; and to do this work 
thoroughly, every thread by which charitable women are bound up with their richer 
friends must be carefully preserved and strengthened ; to snap these threads is to lay 
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Were a plan of this kind adopted, either by individual congregations 
or by separate Churches, some mode might be devised to prevent the 
annual collapse which takes place in our philanthropic operations. Some 
of them, indeed, are avowedly established only for the winter ; but all 
missionary work, as well as what affects the sick, is needed through the 
whole year, and should be carried on by relays of workers, who are not 
easily found, in the absence of any mode of enrolling them. 

While Christian work would be better done by such organisation, it 
is needful for the sake of the workers also. Young people, when first 
brought under the power of “things unseen,” whether at a first com- 
munion, or at some other time, are eager for work. In the ardour of a 
first love, they cry out, not, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, ‘ What shall I do to 
be saved ?” but ‘‘ What can I do for my Saviour? How shall I tread in 
His steps?” To throw them back upon self-improvement does not 
satisfy them long, for it will not meet the cravings of their soul. This 
glow of feeling should not be allowed to die away without results, or 
left either to make channels (wise or unwise) for itself, or to return to 
the “beggarly elements” of earthly joys. Under the guidance and 
training of some one more experienced than they, their services should 
be secured, their goodwill taken advantage of, and the highest motives 
supplied for the use of their powers. The same eager inquiry or felt 
want is found, too, among those who, though not young in years, are 
still “ young disciples” of the Lord Jesus. The strong desire to do 
something for the Beloved One must be responded to, or it will wither 
away; the flame, however bright, will die out; the “Spirit is 
quenched.” 

Among those who are ready to serve, some will be best fitted for 
intercourse with the poor, the ignorant, or the degraded ; others, with 
tact of a different kind, will gladly serve those who, though rich and 
godly, are yet friendless and heavy-hearted ; some will find their work 
among the little ones, others among the aged ; some turn to the healthy 
who yet need help, others have all their tenderness drawn out to the 
sick ; some will offer high intellectual powers, others manual labour,— 
some work purely mechanical, but it may be all “labour for the Lord” ; 
“diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” 

It is true that much of this is already done by “angel bands” of 
women, without whom life would be less sweet and pure than it is, the 
world more left to sin and ungodliness. It remains for the Church to 
put every such work on high ground, drawing souls nearer to the 
Father and the Son through it, as the sweet words are made to resound 


aside their strongest instrument for serving the poor. But it is not the poor only who 
need the service of love and devotion. A woman must have a low estimate of the value 
of friendship between equals, who does not seruple to throw it aside for such intercourse 
as it is possible to establish across the wide interval interposed by disparity of habit and 
education.”* 


* “Service of the Poor.’ Caroline Emelia Stephen. Macmillan & Co., 1871. 
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in the heart, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

We linger on the thought of a home or family life consecrated and 
spent near to God as the highest form of Christianity ; but there may 
arise a necessity for a Mildmay or a Kaiserswerth to train women in mis. 
sionary and charitable works, or to carry on some branches of them for 
which such institutions are specially suited. At present no such organ. 
isations exist among our Presbyterian Churches, but the want of them 
is becoming more and more deeply felt. Ardent natures, who can 
recognise only the conventual life as “religious,” while every other, 
however saintly, is held as “ worldly,” are driven to Anglican sisterhoods, 
in the absence of any other, to supply what they seek. 

Whichever Presbyterian Church leads the way in this direction will enha 
greatly strengthen its own position, for it would gather to itself many ampl 
who need the support of others by a community of aim and life, and “No 
many who have no family life to remain in. If such a refuge be often 
sought by those whose hopes have been blasted by disappointment, or 
their hearts desolated by bereavement, so that they come “tossed by 
weariness to the breast of God,” it is an additional reason why it should 
exist. Such a home, with its round of duties, its atmosphere of holiness, 
the outlet it gives for every compassionate or pitiful feeling, soothes and 
cheers the sorrowful ; relief is found in ministering to others, and a 
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ance. All who know what Kaiserwerth is, what it has done, and is 
doing, must earnestly hope that ere long a Presbyterian “ Pastor 
Fliedner” will appear, and do among our English-speaking women a 
work as wise and good as has been done among our German sisters. 
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of | 
ESSRS. WESTCOTT AND HORT have had the rare satisfaction has 


of seeing the crown set upon the scientific labours of more than a ren 
quarter of a century. Those two volumes, of which the one, exhibiting has 
the reconstructed text, was issued almost simultaneously with the Revised of 1 
New Testament, while the other, containing the statement of critical in 
principles, followed at an interval of three months, represent the result sch 
of studies undertaken as far back as 1853, and continued with little an) 
interruption since then, They have been eagerly looked for by Biblical No 
* The New Testament in the Original Greek, The text revised by Brooke Foss West- wh 
cott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. Vol. I.—The Text, Vol. I1.—Intro- un 


duction and Appendix. Macmillan, Cambridge and London, 188). SO! 
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scholars for many years. The authors, however, or, as they prefer to 
style themselves, the editors, have acted with a wise reserve in keeping 
pack the publication for so long a period. Whatever faults may be 
ultimately proved in their work, at least it cannot be dismissed, as some 
of its critics would fain deal with it, as a mass of crude theories hastily 
thrown down before the public. It comes to us with all the weight 
of protracted consideration and careful verification. The “Notes on 
Select Readings,” which occupy a large appendix to the second volume, 
form a syllabus of critical decisions which have been finally registered 
only after the maturest reflection and repeated probation. The security 
for results of permanent value, which the alliance of two students each 
so accomplished in these inquiries itself offered, has been greatly 
enhanced by the determination to take time sufficient to admit of the 
amplest interchange of counsel and the mutual testing of conclusions. 
“No individual mind,” they say, ‘can ever act with perfect uniformity, 
or free itself completely from its own idiosyncrasies ; the danger of 
unconscious caprice is inseparable from personal judgment. We venture 
to hope that the present text has escaped some risks of this kind by 
being the production of two editors of different habits of mind, working 
independently, and, to a certain extent, on different plans, and then 
receiving and giving free and full criticism whenever their first conclu- 
sions had not agreed together.” Such a method of conjoint application 
to the task of so many years furnishes no common guarantee for reliable 
results. It is not strange, therefore, that the issue of these volumes 
should be already recognised as likely to rank second only to that of 
the Revision of King James’s Version among events which will make 
the year 1881 a memorable year in the history of Biblical literature 
in England. 

On a subject which is usually left to the hands of experts, public 
opinion will be slowly formed. The stream of criticism, however, has 
set in quickly and powerfully. To a considerable extent the current 
has been adverse. Journals like the Record have led the chorus of 
denunciation. Others, like the Guardian, which are entitled to speak 
with some authority on matters of this kind, are in doubt about several 
of the capital positions affirmed in the book. The Quarterly Review 
has oracularly pronounced the text of this edition “a text vastly more 
remote from the inspired autographs of the evangelists than any which 
has appeared since the invention of printing.” Dr. Hebert and a crowd 
of minor writers in different periodicals are on the watch for loose joints 
in the editors’ harness. Meanwhile, the acknowledged leaders in a 
school of criticism whose principles, so far as they can be said to have 
any, are put in jeopardy by Messrs. Westcott and Hort, remain silent. 
No analysis of the method of this edition has yet been ventured, to 
which the respect due to scientific discussion can be accorded. The 
unfavourable judgments which are current, and which are expressed in 
some cases with an unlovely bitterness of personal invective, are 
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founded to a large extent upon manifest misunderstanding of the state 
of the problem, and betray an inadequate apprehension or imperfect 
study of the principles of the book. Leaving the more intricate 
questions untouched for the present, and reserving the discussion of 
crucial readings which are supposed to be fatal to the entire structure 
of Messrs. Westcott and Hort’s criticism, we must confine this paper to 
a very plain and elementary statement of the actual conditions of the 
case, and of the way in which those conditions are met by our 
authors. 

This edition, then, which may be fairly called an epoch-making 
edition, professes to give a text drawn directly from the documentary 
sources, and entirely independent of any text whose rights are merely 
prescriptive. The object is “to present exactly the original words of 
the New Testament, so far as they can now be determined from sur- 
viving documents.” This can be done, of course, only by the application 
of a criticism which will bring the historic method to bear upon its 
problems. The necessity for this is created by the number and diversity 
of the witnesses that have to be called in to speak to the original text. 
The mass of documents of one kind or other which have to be dealt 
with is enormous. in fixing the text of the Gospels alone, we have to 
sift and value the testimonies of some 56 Uncial manuscripts and 628 
cursive, together with some 61 uncial Evangelistaria and 285 cursive, 
not to speak of ancient versions and patristic quotations. And these 
differ from each other in ways which are as complicated as numerous. 
Some of the causes which have operated to produce these uncertainties— 
the liability of copyists to insert, omit, or misread, their temptations to 
enlarge the text by borrowing from the margin, to interpret what seems 
obscure, and in many other ways to allow “the conscious and uncon- 
scious operation of mind in transcribing,’—have in general had some 
measure of justice done them. Others of those operating causes have 
been less distinctly realised. Former critics, for example, have pro- 
ceeded too much on the supposition, that each document is of one piece, 
or have failed at least to make due account of the exceeding intricacy 
given to the problem by the fact that every text is a composite text 
made up of readings drawn from more than one document. It is the 
aim of Messrs. Westcott and Hort to exhibit more clearly, and value 
more exactly, the force of this influence called “ mixture,” or comming- 
ling of different texts in the same ancient document. Sufficient weight, 
too, they assert, has not been allowed for the circumstance that the 
text of the New Testament was not at first regarded as sacred in the 
rigorous sense in which the Old Testament was held sacred. Hence 
arose greater freedom in the manipulation of the text, and “greater 
inequalities in the earliest than in the latest transcriptions.” | Account 
has also to be taken of the effect produced by the wholesale destruction 
of documents in the persecution under Diocletian, of the consequences 
which would naturally follow the recognition of Constantinople as the 
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centre of the Christian Church, of the vast influence exercised by the 
first printed edition in stereotyping and giving a quasi-authority to 
weakly accredited readings. A multitude of still nicer considerations 
have to be scientifically adjusted before we can claim to decide upon the 
available evidence. The conditions of the case are far more compli- 
cated than almost any previous editor has imagined. They present a 
formidable and perplexing problem which cannot be solved by the ready- 
made rules and subjective pronwnciamentos as to what makes the best 
sense, which men, like the Quarterly reviewer, with a wide acquaintance 
with the details of the subject, but without a reasoned view of prin- 
ciples, so freely emit. Messrs. Westcott and Hort fitly characterise the 
variations in the testimonies delivered by the several witnesses as a 
“complex variation.” The differences are so complex as to make it a 
question of the utmost difficulty how the oldest text is to be detached 
from the later types, or the purest text from the mass of corrupt read- 
ings, and how we are to find our way back through these bewildering 
avenues, if not to the original itself, at least to the most primitive 
text accessible to us. Messrs. Westcott and Hort, however, propose no 
novel principle for the settlement of these questions. They profess to 
use only those principles which will be allowed to be universally appli- 
cable to the determining of texts of which the autographs have perished, 
and which appear in a variety of documents. The one qualifying con- 
sideration of any importance in relation to the New Testament is, that 
it demands “ peculiarly vigilant and patient handling, on account of the 
intricacy of evidence due to the unexampled amount and antiquity of 
mixture of different texts from which few even of the better documents 
are free.” 

What, then, is the method of procedure adopted by our editors ? 
They proceed, of course, upon the objective evidence of documents. 
They are no advocates of conjectural emendation, large as is the part 
played by that in the textual criticism of other literatures. It is true 
that the Quarterly reviewer speaks of them as seeing “a ghost to be 
exorcised in every dark corner” by some such conjuring wand, and tells 
us that ‘‘specimens of the writer’s (Dr. Hort’s) skill in this department 
abound.” But nothing could be more unfair, or more indicative of the 
want of a sufficiently careful reading of the book, than a statement like 
this. None could deal more cautiously with conjecture than Dr. Hort. 
The position which he finds for it, indeed, is so inconsiderable and so 
limited, that he hesitates to give it any place in his discussion of 
methods. On the other hand, our editors by no means deny the validity 
of every kind of evidence except the external. They admit the utility of 
internal evidence as well as external, and it is one of the scientific notes 
of their work to adjust the places properly due to these. Internal 
evidence may have a part in the final determination of readings ; but 
its true place, they hold, is preliminary to that, in carrying us to tenta- 
tive estimates of the general value of our documents. When applied 
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to decide upon particular readings, it is weighted with all the insecurity 
attaching to the varying views which the individual mind will take of 
the probabilities of the case. Two kinds of internal evidence, however, 
have to be distinguished,—the intrinsic probability, which rises in our 
idea of what the author may be supposed to have written, and the tran- 
scriptional probability, which rises in our idea of what the copyist 
may most reasonably be supposed to have recorded. The length to 
which these two kinds of internal evidence can serve us is marked off 
here with the utmost care. As we have each an instinctive sense of 
what forms the fittest among several discrepant readings, our first 
impulse is to follow this feeling. Thus quick work would be effected, 
but it would be as uncertain as men’s perceptions of what is fittest are 
various. Intrinsic probability can only create a presumption in favour 
of a certain reading,—a presumption, however, which must be tested. 
Transcriptional probability, again, has undoubted claims to our consider. 
ation. It is admitted, indeed, that without it textual criticism would 
seldom reach “much security.” But, as it only summarises a few 
broad generalisations as to the mistakes which are most incidental to 
transcription, it is not of itself a safe criterion of the true and the false. 
It does not deal with the inherent character of readings, but merely 
with “the relative fitness of each for explaining the existence of the 
others.” Its inadequacy is shown by the antagonism which it often 
assumes to intrinsic probability. It is of comparatively limited value 
as an independent arbiter between rival readings. It is of very con- 
siderable value in establishing the antecedent credibility of our wit- 
nesses. When those two kinds of probability coincide, however, they 
form elements of weight in determining any particular case of balanced 
readings. 

But if we are thrown back upon objective evidence as our great in- 
strument, what is our criterion to be? Is it to be that of nwmbers? 
In this case the science would be an exceedingly simple one. It would 
consist merely in a careful arrangement and inspection of the whole 
mass of material, and a reckoning up of the more witnesses or fewer 
who stand on a particular side. This is the idea of the science which 
used to prevail, and which lies at the root of much of the boisterous 
argumentation of the Quarterly Review. But it is manifest that mere 
numerical majority is no conclusive standard of judgment. For there 
are great inequalities in the chronological distribution of our materials. 
The great mass of our manuscripts belongs to periods subsequent to the 
eighth century. The fact that our documents differ so much in age, and 
that the vast majority of them are comparatively late, and, still more, 
the question thus left unsettled, whether they are independent wit- 
nesses, and whether any one of them speaks with the same voice all 
through, compel us to seek some better criterion than this. 

Shall it be Antiquity, then? There is evidently much more reason 
in this. It is natural to suppose that the nearer we get to the time of 
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the original, the nearer we shall get to its text. It is also matter of 
familiar experience that the probability of corruption in any document 
is in proportion to the width of interval and number of transcriptions 
which separate our copy from the original. This, then, is the criterion 
which is most trusted by masters in the art of criticism like Lachmann. 
But even this has its obvious limits. The probability in view has to be 
seriously qualified. For it is at least possible that a comparatively 
ancient text may have followed a comparatively perverted copy. It is 
also at least a possibility that a very late text may have been tran- 
scribed from an old and comparatively pure text, perhaps from a text 
older and purer than any now extant. Hence, even priority of date is 
not to be taken as necessarily implying intrinsic superiority. Messrs. 
Westcott and Hort are by no means of opinion that the later manu- 
scripts deserve no attention. If they assert for a few of the oldest 
codices a value sufficient to outweigh a multitude of later documents, 
they do so not because they have a fondness for antiquity to which they 
are determined to give effect, but because, by a process of patient 
investigation, they have made it out that the most ancient witnesses 
are also in point of character the most reliable witnesses. Nothing 
could be wider of the mark than the assertion that their system resolves 
itself into an arbitrary preference for one or two very old documents. 
Nothing could be more ludicrously inconsistent with fact than to say 
with the Quarterly reviewer, that, “fastening on the two oldest codices 


extant (B and x, both of the fourth century), they invent the following 
hypothesis: ‘That the ancestries of these two manuscripts diverged 
from a point near the autographs, and never came into contact subse- 
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quently. 

Shall we, then, take as our standard the text which has the advan- 
tage of prescription, and measure the value of our documents and 
readings by their conformity to it? Stated thus bluntly, the idea of 
taking the “Textus Receptus” as our starting-point seems absurd 
enough. Practically, however, it comes to this with a somewhat self- 
assertive band of critics, of whom the Quarterly reviewer is the chief 
representative. It can scarcely be said, indeed, that he has any 
consistent standard. Sometimes it is our own “incomparable” Codex 
Alexandrinus that appears to rule all for him, and for which he 
strangely claims the credit of “being, beyond all doubt, disfigured by 
the fewest blemishes of any.”  Oftener it is his simple antipathy to the 
Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts. Oftenest of all it is his own ipse 
dizit. His words indicate, at the same time, how central to his own 
mind the Received Text stands. He asserts that the “serious deflec- 
tions” of all the oldest manuscripts (always excepting Codex A) from 
the Received Text are “facts not altogether calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in these codices.” He has a habit of speaking of this and that 
manuscript as diverging from the Received Text, which betrays where 
his standard of. weights and measures lies. He expresses the hope that 
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“whenever the evidence is about evenly balanced, few . . . will deny 
that the text which has been in possession for three centuries and a. 
half, and which rests on infinitely better manuscript evidence than that 
of any ancient work which can be named, should for every reason be let 
alone.” Hence his declamations against the text of Messrs. Westcott 
and Hort as so remote from the original. But what is the history of 
this Received Text for which a respect amounting almost to finality is 
demanded? Dr. Hort’s statement of it is, in brief, this,—that the 
“fundamental editions” of the Greek New Testament were that pub- 
lished by Erasmus in Basle in the year 1516, and that prepared by 
Stunica for the Complutensian Polyglott, and printed in 1514, though 
apparently not issued till 1522 ; that Erasmus constructed his “ Editio 
Princeps” of poor materials and with inconsiderate haste ; that the 
various editions which poured from the press during the next hundred 
years differed only in minor points; that the “foundation and an 
overwhelming proportion of the text remained always Erasmian, some- 
times slightly modified on Complutensian authority, except in a few 
editions which had a Complutensian base,” and that the fixed form 
which the text ultimately took was due to nothing more than the 
“external beauty” of two editions brought out by the famous presses of 
Paris and Leyden. Those editions, of course, were Stephens’s, of date 
1550, and the Elzevir, of date 1624 and 1633. According to Dr. Hort, 
therefore, the Textus Receptus is simply a “repetition of an unsatisfac- 
tory version of Estienne’s mainly Erasmian text made by the Reformer 
Beza.” Exactly the same account of the genealogy and character of 
the Received Text is given by Dr. Scrivener, the most important repre- 
sentative of the school that is in many points in antagonism with Dr. 
Hort’s. But if this text is substantially Erasmian, and if Erasmus’s 
editions were made from materials at once scanty, late, and poor (so 
scanty as to amount, for the most part, to not more than two or three 
manuscripts, so late that the documents actually used belonged probably 
to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and so poor that 
some verses of the Apocalypse had to be supplied by translating the 
Latin of the Vulgate back into Greek), it surely argues a most imprac- 
ticable prejudice in favour of a fortuitously acquired prescription to 
make the Tewtus Receptus our starting-point. To do this is to make the 
text of the New Testament depend to a large extent upon a solitary 
cursive. It is simply hopeless to come to sound results until the 
Received Text is dismissed from our minds. It was one of the most 
conspicuous errors even of Griesbach and Lachmann that they failed to 
do this. 

Hence the scientific value of Messrs. Westcott and Hort’s initial 
position, viz., that “knowledge of documents should precede final 
decision of readings.” They proceed on the principle of ascertaining 
first of all the character and independence of the documents. And 
this, surely, is the principle of common sense. The credibility of 4 
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witness must first be known before we can safely have regard to his 
utterances. And the independence of witnesses must be known before 
we can claim for them cumulative value. Now, the character of a 
document has to be ascertained mainly by the consideration of intrinsic 
and transcriptional probabilities. Its date, no doubt, is an element of 
much consequence, and in most cases it can be fixed with some cer- 
tainty. But the date itself cannot decide character. A preliminary 
study of the documents becomes necessary, with the view of seeing what 
type or types of readings generally distinguish it. There are numbers of 
readings which at once betray themselves as errors of transcription, 
almost as clearly as printers’ errors now do. There are others which 
betray peculiar idiosyncracies in the scribe or editor. An induction of 
these brings us to a certain estimate of the general character of the 
document, as carefully copied, or the opposite, marked by the tendency 
to smooth down difficulties, or rigorously literal and matter of fact. 
And the general character thus discovered by the observation of pheno- 
mena about which all are agreed, raises a presumption for or against 
the testimony of the document in the case of contested readings. This 
is the internal evidence of documents as distinguished from that of 
readings. And it is of the utmost importance to be assured that the 
most careful inspection of manuscripts, conducted from this standpoint 
by experts who have given many years to it, bears out the truth of the 
general proposition that the older MSS. are the purer. 

The independence of our witnesses, however, has to be looked at with 
the utmost care. We compare document with document, and find that 
so many of them are marked by the same general characteristics. It 
is natural to associate these. Here, therefore, comes in the principle of 
genealogy. When we find combinations of agreements and differences 
in the documents, we have to ascertain the cause of these. That cause 
must be sought in the history of the documents. So we come to the 
second great position which is formulated, viz., that “all trustworthy 
restoration of corrupted texts is founded on the study of their history.” 
Our first disposition to treat each document separately, as if it were a 
distinct individual with an independent voice, must be corrected by 
learning to look at them as parts of a great whole. For they are not 
what we are apt at first to think them,—namely, “rival texts of greater 
or less purity.” They are members of one great family, or branches of 
one great tree. And the question is, How are they related to each 
other, and what place does each document occupy in the pedigree ? 
This is a question obviously of vital importance, because on our answer 
to it depends our idea of the nwmber of witnesses at our disposal. We 
may have twenty documents which look like twenty distinct testimonies 
to a particular reading or a particular type of text. But if it is found 
that the twenty documents are all borrowed from the same earlier docu- 
ment, we have, of course, not twenty distinct witnesses, but only one 
witness repeating his testimony by twenty separate, and perhaps faltering 
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voices. To how many typical families or groups our materials are held 
by Messrs. Westcott and Hort to be reducible, and what distinctive 
character is affirmed for each, are matters to be subsequently looked at, 
At present we are concerned only with the question of method. 

Other considerations, which have been imperfectly grasped or fitfully 
used by previous editors, are applied by Messrs. Westcott and Hort as 
constant elements in their critical operations. The superior scientific 
worth of their method is conspicuously apparent in the careful gauging 
of the influence which is to be allowed to these. There is, for example, 
the consideration of the non-homogeneity of the manuscripts. We are 
not entitled to proceed as if our documents were self-consistent. A 
document may be good in some points and bad in others. No manu- 
script, however pure it may be found to be in its general character, can 
be followed implicitly all through. Its predominantly pure text may at 
certain points exhibit errors from which the predominantly impure text 
of another codex may be free. It is at once one of the most important 
and one of the most difficult tasks of criticism to detect and separate 
the occasional corruptions of good texts. It is, however, a satisfaction 
to find experts like Messrs. Westcott and Hort able to assure us, on the 
ground of the most searching knowledge of documents, that the instances 
of this are far fewer than might be imagined. Although it does not form 
so large an element of disturbance as might have been feared, it must 
nevertheless be kept in view. It will require greater notice in proportion 
to the small measure of superiority claimed for one document over another. 
It may arise, too, in various ways. The scribe may have been less care- 
ful at one point than at another, his original may have been less 
exact in some parts than others, or he may have followed more than 
one copy. 

This last supposition points to an element already named, which 
occupies a very large place in the calculations of our editors. And this 
element of mixture, as they term it, or the results of following more 
than one document, no doubt entered oftener into the case than we 
have been apt to suppose. A scribe might find his fundamental copy 
incomplete at certain points, and would have to supplement it from 
others. Or he might prefer to use several codices, in order to have a 
check upon his work. Or he might use one codex with marginal 
readings, and be tempted to introduce glosses. Or he might introduce 
memoriter readings from other texts, where his own seemed to give 
strange or incorrect results. In a variety of ways the unity of a 
witness may be broken, and the possibility of dealing with more than 
one text in the same document must be taken into account. Tests of 
the presence of mixture, and of the extent to which it spreads must. be 
discovered. These are sought with great care by Messrs. Westcott 
and Hort. Their general statement amounts to this, that “when we 
find cross combinations associated with variations so numerous and of 
such a character that accidental coincidence is manifestly incompetent 
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to explain them, we know that they must be due to mixture, and it 
then becomes necessary to observe within what limits the effects of mix- 
ture are discernible” (p. 48). 

It is necessary to distinguish further between sownd documents and 
correct documents. A document may be correct in the sense of being 
written by a painstaking scribe who commits few of the usual copyist’s 
mistakes, and yet it may be a faithful transcript of a radically untrust- 
worthy text. And vice versd, a document may be the representative of 
a singularly pure text, and yet be so inexactly transcribed as to be 
radically vitiated by the intrusion of a mass of clerical errors. A way 
must be found, therefore, for eliminating the alien elements in such 
cases. And here we find one of several replies which may be made to a 
kind of criticism of Messrs. Westcott and Hort’s principles, which seems, 
on the first glance, somewhat formidable. It is argued that there are 
some cases of apparently “incredible” readings to which those prin- 
ciples pledge us, and that the “incredible” results thus reached are 
enough to discredit the principles. It is admitted that these crucial 
cases are not very numerous, and that some of them may be set aside 
by a revision of our interpretations. That is the case with passages 
like Rom. v. 1, 1 Cor. xv. 49. But it is affirmed that at least a few 
remain which cannot be reduced, and that those few amount to a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of this theory of criticism. This, however, is to 
mistake Messrs. Westcott and Hort’s position. They admit that if 
apparently “incredible” readings occur only in one or two documents, 
we have reason to pause. In the principles by which they sift out and 
estimate the occasional faults of sound documents they offer us an in- 
strument by which we may come to a scientific understanding on these 
phenomena. These amount, at most, only to a few puzzles not yet 
clearly related to a working hypothesis which is sustained by a broad area 
of data. Their occurrence is a peculiarity yet to be accounted for. But 
of itself it can neither materially damage the documents nor subvert 
the principles. And if these so-called “incredible” readings occur not 
in one or two documents, but in many distinct witnesses, it is mere 
arbitrariness in name of internal evidence to set them aside. What 
becomes necessary in that case is to look anew into the traditional con- 
struction of the passages. 

These are only the very prominent lines in Messrs. Westcott and 
Hort’s method. There are others which cross these, and which are not 
less carefully allowed for. How the principles ultimately shape them- 
selves, and to what results they lead, space forbids us to show. We must 
content ourselves with saying that in respect of method our editors’ posi- 
tion seems practically impregnable, and that the theory which they 
apply to the textual criticism of the New Testament embraces vastly 
more of the elements of the question than any hitherto constructed. 


S. D. F. SaALMonp. 
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PETER VALDO—A TRUE SUCCESSOR OF 
THE APOSTLES. 


— histories of us Waldenses have been written in the English 
language. Not one, as far as I know, from Samuel Morland 
down to Worsfold and Wylie, begins historically in the strict sense of 
the word. In fact, setting aside unreliable accounts, the existence of 
the Waldenses previous to Valdo has till now in no way been proved.* 
Tt will not therefore be out of place to dwell a little longer than is 
usual on the man who gave to the Waldenses both their name and 
their chief characteristics. 

The exact place of his birth, which took place early in the twelfth 
century, is not yet known, nor the reason why he was called Valdo. 
The name was not new, and can be traced back as far as the days of 
Charlemagne ;+ and in some cases, of which this may be one, it possibly 
indicated the kind of locality which gave birth to the bearer of it.{ It 
is certain, however, that he was not born at Lyons, but that he went 
thither afterwards, became a merchant, and acquired riches through 
gains, which one historian, let us hope a slanderous one, declares to 
have been illgotten. But his riches did not give him peace. It is said 
that one day while at table with a merry band of friends, one of these 
was suddenly seized by a fatal illness, and fell dead at his feet. Others 
are of opinion that this happened while they were engaged in genial 
conversation in the open air at the door of his house ;§ others again 
give another version, which we shall relate as it is given in a chronicle 
of Lyons. || 

It was Sunday. Our merchant, strolling through the town, met a 
crowd which surrounded a wandering troubadour. He drew near, and 
heard a plaintive and sorrowful voice relating the deeds of a saint called 

* For further information, see my little work Waldo and the Waldenses, translated into 
English, and the Rivista Cristiana for 1882, in which the question is again thoroughly 
examined, both from the historical and philological point of view. 

+ Under the form of Waldo, which still exists in America (Ralph Waldo Emerson). 
Yet another form was known—Valdés—used in a patronymic sense, meaning de Valdo, 
which remains to this day. The name is of German origin, and historians retain the 
second form when they say Valdesius, Valdensis, &c. 

t Walda or Vauda was used to signify in a generic sense any wooded place whatever. 
This throws light on what we read in reference to this point in a Waldensian MS. of 
Cambridge, in Joh. Mass. ap. Faber and in Pilichdorf. It is a mistake to derive 


Valdesi from Valle, and a still greater mistake to suppose that Valdesi has a synonym in 
Vallest, which is not an Italian word. 


§ See Rartnerio and the MS. Origo Valdensiwm ap. Haun, and Dr Rupes, Hist. de 
Lyon. There is a saying that Valdo lived close to a church called S. Nizier, in a street 


named Rue Maudite, after he was expelled, until the fourteenth century, after which 
it was called Rue Vendrant. 


|| Chron. Laud. ap. Bouquet. 
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Alessio, born at Rome of rich parents, whose only heir he was. He 
had no sooner married than he made a vow of poverty, and after leading 
a wandering life for many years, he returned to the paternal roof, ragged 
and unknown, there miserably ending his life in a corner of it.* He 
was only recognised by his relatives and by his wife when his eyes were 
closed for ever to the light. It was an old story, heard with favour by 
many. Valdo at that time probably heard only that part which had 
reference to the return to Rome, and to the death of the hermit.t A 
fragment of a song, somewhat similar to the one Valdo heard sung by 
the troubadour, still exists. Here is an extract from it —} 


De tot aysso fo mot sofrens, 
Sofrens ne fo e paciens 

Per Jhesu Crist lo Salvador 
Que anc no fes nulha clamor. 
Sofrens ne fo mot longamen 
La nueg e ’] jorn d’aycel tormen. 
On dic qu’estec non conogut 
En la mayson fo nascut. 

Que vole gardar e retenir 
Dins e son cor los mandamens 
Que preziquet Crist a la gen 
Lo prezic dic que fo aytals: 
Mot doloyros et mot corals : 
Se meteis se renegara 

Qui per el salvar se volra, 
Prezic fo be de gran dolor 

A cels qu’ an al segle amor. 

A quest vos dic que s’ reneget 
Trastot son cors e mesprezet, 
E reneguet totz so parens. 

E son payre que I’ engeret, 

Sa mayre dic que reneget. 

E sa molhier qu’el espozet ; 
Lo gaug del mon vole oblidar, 
E so del mon tot renegar. 

Per lo sanctissime salvamen 
E de paradis intramen. 


Touched by this story, Valdo felt a desire to hear more from the 
minstrel. Taking him into his house, he very likely asked him to 
repeat the narrative, and the conversation turned on the things which 
concern the soul. That very evening Valdo made a resolution, for the 
following morning, instead of resuming his usual occupations, he entered 
—I leave you to guess what—a theological college! If his appear- 
ance there caused surprise, it is certain at any rate that the teacher had 
never been sought by a soul so eager after truth, and truth free from 

* “To this day,” so says L. De Sancris, “the place where Alessio died is preserved in 


the church of S. Alessio, and the devout go and kneel before it.” 


+ “Fuit enim locus narrationis ejus qualibet beatus Alexis in domo patris sui beati 
quievit.”—Chron. Laud. 
See MSS. 7693 in the Royal Library of Paris, and Raynovarp, Lexique Roman 


RYE 


p. 575. Cf. Barter, Vie des Saints, Paris, 1710-15, vol. ii., col. 240-42, 
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sophistry, practical and vital. He came, indeed, to inquire the way of 
salvation ; and the most direct way to obtain it most surely. The 
teacher, perhaps to make a show of wisdom, pointed out not one but 
several ways, all good in his sight, just as if his pupil had asked the 
way to Rome! But Valdo was not satisfied, and insisted, ‘‘ Which is 
the perfect way?” This time the theologian understood, and answered 
in the words of the Redeemer to another rich man, “If thou wilt be 
perfect, sell all that thou hast,” &c. How these words were at that 
time interpreted is well known. Valdo’s comment was in action. He 
went away happier than he came, firmly resolved to enter the perfect 
way. 

Yet Valdo could not forget that he had a wife and two little daughters, 
towards whom and others he had duties to discharge. In the first place, 
therefore, he arranged liberally for their maintenance. He gave his 
wife her choice between his moveable and his landed property, and she 
chose the latter. Behold her, therefore, the possessor of fields, meadows, 
vineyards, and mills. It must be said that, if the husband appeared to 
be out of his senses, his wife was exceedingly prudent. Valdo next 
sought out and paid all the creditors whom his conscience brought to 
his remembrance, perhaps even to excess, as was to be expected from 
an honest man of his stamp. What remained was in part set aside for 
his daughters, whom Valdo placed in a convent not far from the town 
of Saumur, called Fontévrault, which had been in existence for half-a- 
century. Here they disappeared for a time in the ranks of Christ's 
Poor—for such was the name of the nuns of this order—leading a holy 
life, which more than any other satisfied the ideal aimed at by the 
father. But the greater part was reserved for the benefit of the poor. 
At that time poverty was, to use a modern expression, the order of the 
day. Moved to pity in seeing so many dying of hunger, Valdo planned 
a regular distribution of bread, of meat, and other eatables. It was 
begun at Pentecost, and continued three times a-week, until the feast 
of the Assumption, on the 15th of August. On that day Peter went 
out to the public squares, gave away much money, and, raising his 
voice, cried out: “ No man can serve two masters, God and Mammon.” 
The people crowded round him, as may well be imagined, in greater 
haste than at the song of the troubadour. Some cried out that the 
worthy man was not iu his right mind ; but Valdo, mounting where he 
could make himself heard, addressed the crowd somewhat as follows : 
“ Friends! I am not out of my mind, as you suppose, but I am taking 
vengeance on these my enemies, who had reduced me to such a state 
of bondage as to make me more anxious to please them than God, and 
to serve the creature rather than the Creator. I know that many will 
blame me for doing these things in public ; but I am prompted by both 
your good and my own ;—yes, my own, for let me be called mad if hence- 
forth I am seen to possess money ; yours, that you may learn to put 
your trust in God and not in riches,” 
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That day the merchant was left without a farthing. A few hours 
afterwards, in coming out of church, he met an old friend, who, know- 
ing his needy state, took him to his house and comforted him with the 
most loving promises. Valdo’s wife was affronted ; ran to the arch- 
bishop, and, having narrated the strange proceeding, urgently begged 
him to send for her husband. No svoner had he come, than, without 
heeding the presence of his host, who accompanied him, she seized hold 
of him by the coat, and, with mingled indignation and contempt, called 
out : “Oh, my man, what ongoings are these? Would it not be better 
for me to do penance by doling out alms to you, rather than that out- 
siders should do so?” What answer she received is not stated. The 
archbishop interposed, and forbade Valdo to take food from any one else 
but his wife, at least in town. 

Had Valdo’s conversion stopped here, who would ever have heard of 
it? His name would have disappeared with the followers of Alessio. 
It is true that to him poverty was not a trifling matter ; it was altogether 
different from that of many, who, while making a vow of poverty, were 
sure of not meeting with privations. It was real, and it was spon- 
taneous. Others, on reaching this point, usually were satisfied, almost 
as if they had reached perfection. To Valdo, on the contrary, our 
Lord’s injunction did not stop here, as his theological teacher imagined. 
The chronicle, more faithful here, perhaps, than elsewhere, reports the 
teacher to have said to him, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that 
thou hast,” etcetera. What do you think of the etcetera? It is truly 
significant, placed as it is like dust on the essential words, which are, 
“Come, follow me.” Valdo’s eye is fixed on them, and where others dis- 
cover little or nothing, he sees the new way in which he must now walk. 

The voice of Jesus has the power of revealing itself to the listening 
heart, and of awakening the desire to hear it again. 

Having been aroused by it, Valdo is no longer satisfied with the 
blind observance of rites. He can no longer go to mass without long- 
ing to understand the words of the Gospel muttered by the priest. 
What more? He must get hold of the holy Scriptures. But they 
are not to be had except in Latin ; and although he was not altogether 
ignorant of this language, he could get little good from them. So he 
employed two priests in the town, the one to dictate in the language in 
common use, and the other to act as amanuensis ; and at first, at least, 
they were paid for their work. Thus began the translation of the 
Bible, which became his favourite work, to which was added a transla- 
tion of a certain number of passages from the writings of the Fathers, 
chosen and arranged with a view to edification. 

We do not presume to be able to pronounce upon the character, and 
define exactly the proportions, of that translation. It is a question 
which has been much debated, but is not yet decided, in spite of the 
efforts which have been bestowed on it.* Others had, perhaps, attempted 


* I allude to the researches of Gitiy, Reuss, and GRUZMACHER. 
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this work ;* but we have here more than an attempt, more than a frag- 
mentary translation. The Waldensian version contains, if not all the 
Bible, at least a great part of it, especially the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Although engraved on the table of the hearts of the first 
disciples, it has now disappeared, we may say ; but not for ever, let us 
hope. It must not, however, be confounded with other Waldensian 
versions of a much later date, preserved in several libraries.t The only 
one which, it is thought, may possibly be the original version is the 
rather dilapidated one at Lyons, and this, in spite of its liturgical 
appendix very different in its nature from anything Waldensian.{ It 
is written in Languedoc, approaches more nearly than any other the 
times in which Valdo lived, and has been proved to be most correct. 

While Valdo was carrying on this work, his faith was daily strength- 
ened by it, so that he could not but speak out. We see him now 
taking to his house a new set of poor people, but these hungering for 
the bread which perisheth not. He reads with them, inquires, medi- 
tates, and teaches them.§ And now a church springs up, composed of 
both priests and laymen, not excluding women. Two and two they 
go from place to place proclaiming the power of God which had drawn 
them out of darkness into light. Their zeal grows; the Divine Word 
is like a hammer breaking many prejudices, and rousing from the sleep 
of indifference the rulers of the Church. 

But now opposition begins to spring up. Valdo did not even suspect 
that it would come by means of the priests ; and yet they alone seek 
him out, ply him with questions and sophisms, some of which, in truth, 
were not new to him, as for example: “ By what authority doest thou 
these things?” Nevertheless, his surprise at first was great. The 
thought must have suggested itself—‘ If I am allowed to satisfy the 
hunger of the body, why am I not allowed to give the Word of Life to 
hungering souls? Should the priests not be the last to complain? 
And yet they reprove me, they are angry with me, almost as if I had 
sinned in want of reverence for their ministry. To whom did I turn for 
light in the first place, and who translated with me this very Word 
which I am now spreading? How can I help it, if it has become for 
me the ‘ pearl of great price?’ Must I hide it? ‘Go,’ said Christ to 
the first disciples, ‘and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ And so 
they did, and how can I do better than follow them in the way of per- 
fection ?” 

Meanwhile the priests, whose bent was rather to follow the example 
of the first persecutors, brought about a repetition of the story of the 

* The Cathari, according to Reuss. 

+ Of Grenoble, Paris, Dublin, and Ziirich. 

t Gilly published one chapter of it, the first of John’s Gospel, with many mistakes, 
however. Prof. W. Foerster published the whole Gospel, and leads us to hope that he 


will give to light all the manuscript which contains the New Testament and the epistle 
to the Laodiceans, 


§ “ Pauperes qui ad eum confluxerunt docuit N.T. textum vulgariter.”—Ps. Rainerius. 
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Apostolic Church, so much so that to describe the events which followed, 
it will be sufficient to quote from the ancient narrative. 

The rulers and scribes then being gathered together, conferred among 
themselves, saying, “ What shall we do to these men? Let us straitly 
threaten them, that they speak henceforth to no man in the name of 
Christ.” And they called them, and commanded them not to speak at 
all, nor teach. But Peter and the others answered and said unto them : 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye ; for we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” * These things happened in Lyons, in the year 
1176 or thereabouts, when the archbishop, in imposing silence on Peter 
Valdo, in the name of the sanhedrim of his diocese, left him only one 
way of escape—that is, an appeal to Rome. To Rome, therefore, he 
appealed, and it appears pretty certain that to Rome he went.t 

The proud Alexander III. was Pope. Valdo presented himself before 
him, and, if history speaks true, received his approval as regards his 
living in poverty, and having a right to preach. That is enough for 
us, although it is said that he who held out his foot to Frederick 
Barbarossa { kissed Valdo right on the face! Of much greater im- 
portance was the permission granted to preach, limited, however, by the 
condition not to deviate from the doctrines of the Fathers ;§ a permis- 
sion of which Valdo took advantage at once, even in Rome, where it is 
said he possessed the favour of some cardinal, and made some disciples. || 
On his return to his own country—we do not know by what way, yet 
not without seeing the ripening to the harvest which, on that side of the 
Alps, awaited new labourers—he reported to his brethren what he had 
heard. They rejoiced, but their enemies, devoured by envy, became 
fiercer than ever, and sent out a great cry, which was heard even in 
Rome. The third general Lateran Council was about to convene, and 
before it appeared some Waldenses, sent very probably, and not for 
Valdo alone, in order to obtain the recognition of their right to preach.{ 
It is a noteworthy fact that on this occasion they presented to the Pope 
“a book written in the Gallic idiom, containing the text and commen- 
tary of the Psalter, together with several books of the Old and New 
Testaments.” ** It does not appear, however, that either he or the 


*“Tnguiunt : Obedimus Deo, sequentes Petrum qui dixit: Obedire oportet Deo 
magis quam hominibus.”—Bern. Fou. Cau. Cf. Srer, de Bell. and Atti, ¢. iv., passim. 

+ Three writers assert it—the anonymous Laudunense, Moneta, and the author of a 
Waldensian MS., written in Latin, and kept in the Strasburg Library. The dialect is 
almost similar to the Cambridge one. 

t “ Valdesium amplexatus est Papa.”—Chron. Laud. 

§ “ Promisit servare iv. Doctores, scilicet Ambrosium, Augustinum, Gregorium, et 
Hieronymum, et sic accepit a Papa preedicationis officium.”—MoneEtTa. 

|| According to the Strasburg and Cambridge manuscripts, 

J Multa petebant instantia preedicationis authoritatem sibi confirmari—Mapevs, cit. 
apud UssERIUM. 

** MaPEus, ib. 
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judges to whom the examination of it was entrusted gave it much 
heed ; and as for preaching, they need not deceive themselves. They 
were laymen—what more could be said? They were innocent of 
scholastic theology ; ergo incapable. Our Waldenses therefore came 
away amid jibes and jeers.* 

Under the guise of a purely accidental question, a more serious one 
was hidden—that is, whether preaching was the monopoly of an arti- 
ficial and usurping clergy, or whether anyone who had a calling for it 
higher than man could give, could exercise the gift. The judges 
instinctively felt this, and one of them even said, “If we admit them, 
we shall be excluded.” + This fear was not unfounded ; and meantime 
there was no little merit in these first Waldensians defending the liberty 
of a universal priesthood before a Council at Rome.{ 

From this time forth the breach between the Church and the dissent 
of Valdo and his followers is irremediable. They were banished—“ fayt 
fora la sinagoga,” says the Waldensian chronicle. But their zeal, 
instead of diminishing, was like a flame in the wind of persecution. 
Here and there meetings were held with the object of persuading them 
to return, but in most places they were hunted out of their nests, first 
in Lyons, then in other towns, until the chase became general. The 
anathema fulminated a few years later by the Council of Verona must 
have contributed chiefly to this. Yet, the more they were dispersed 
abroad, the more their numbers increased. It was natural that these 
fugitives should seek shelter in countries where the path had been already 
trodden by the labours of the Catari, of Enrico Italico, so called of Lau- 
sanne, and of Piero de Bruys ; and wherever the breach was widest, or 
where doors opened to them—that is, in Provence ; in Languedoc ; at 
Metz ; in Flanders ; in Picardy ; in the Netherlands ; beyond the Rhine, 
as far as Bohemia; beyond the seas, in the county of Kent ; beyond 
the Alps, in the valleys of Pinerolo ; farther down, at Milan and the other 
free towns of Lombardy ; farther south yet, at Naples and in Sicily. 

What becomes of Valdo in the whirl of these emigrations? He is 
in truth the soul of the movement, and there is some truth in the 
tradition which, so to say, multiplies his presence. But all trace of 
him in exile soon disappears, and even the date of his death is uncer- 
tain, though it is believed to have taken place in Bohemia. 

As he lived so he died, humble and far from seeking glory from man. 
It is said he refused to be made the bishop of his brethren ; indeed, 
he was of opinion that there should be no chiefs, neither he while in 
life, nor anyone else after him.§ Yet that it was he who initiated 


* “ Ab omnibus multiplici sunt clamore derisi.-—Mareus. 

+ “Quos si admiserimus expellemur.” Id. 

t An. 1183-84. V. Decretum, ap. D’Argentré, 

§ “ Audivimus Valdesium dixisse se nolle aliquem fore prepositum in vita sua nec post 
mortem.” Rescriptum heresiarcharum Lombardia ad paup. de Lugduno, about the year 
1230 ap. Preger. Little trust is to be put in what Monera says, however. Adv. Cath. et 
Vald. Roma, 1743, f. 403. 
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the Waldensian movement and guided it, who can doubt? Although 
his authority was not like that of the Scribes and Pharisees, yet he 
exercised a saintly influence ; so much so that it seemed intolerable to 
his followers, some years after his death, to doubt that his soul was in 
heaven. * 

These are the few facts which we have been able to gather about 
Peter Valdo. It is not necessary to embellish them with stories or 
legends in order to conclude that he wast a truly apostolic man, a more 
real successor of Peter than were the popes, the prophet of a new 
Israel, the great forerunner of the Reformation. By faith he worked 
the miracle of giving back to the people the Word of God, and liberty 
to read and preach it in an age of universal ignorance and bondage, 
without the help which later on was not wanting to the Reformers, 
whether of princes or of letters. His work{ remains to this day 
because it was founded on the Rock of the eternal Word of Christ, and 
it will last so long as his virtues, which summed up are humility and 
entire consecration of himself to God, obedience to Him rather than to 
man, despising the praise which tradition begets, and keeping him- 
self pure from clerical leprosy—his work will last, we repeat, so long 
as these virtues shine in the Waldenses. 

FLORENCE. Emitio ComBA. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


I. GENERAL MOVEMENT. 


_ temperance reform in the United States, as an organised move- 

ment, originated nearly three-quarters of a century ago. The 
first temperance society of which we have any record was formed at 
Moreau, Saratoga County, New York, 13th April, 1808. It was known 
as “The Union Temperate Society of Moreau and Northumberland.” 
Its originator was a Moreau physician, Dr, B. J. Clark, who, becoming 
alarmed at the fearful ravages of the prevalent intemperance, secured 
the co-operation of the Rev. Lebbeus Armstrong, a minister of the 
place, formulated a constitution for a society, which was adopted, and to 
which the signatures of forty-three gentlemen were obtained. Its re- 

* Rescriptum, ib. 

+ Ihave drawn exclusively from ancient sources, all the more that no writer has 
yet exhausted these, not even in our own day. 

t “It must be remembered that the point of departure of the sect of the Waldenses 
was the study of the Bible,” confessed some years ago Cardinal Perrone, D.C.D.G., 
prefect of study in the Roman College. He laments that the Waldenses have now 


spread themselves all over Italy, and have even entered Rome. See his book “The 
Waldenses,” Turin, 1871. 
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quirements would scarcely be deemed adequate now. It provided that 
no member should drink distilled spirits of any kind, or wine, “ except 
by advice of a physician, or in case of actual disease (also excepting 
public dinners), under a penalty of twenty-five cents ;” also, that “no 
member shall be intoxicated, under a penalty of twenty-five cents ;” 
and also, that no member should offer liquors “to any person to drink 
thereof, under penalty of twenty-five cents for each offence.” 

There had been earlier individual temperance testimonies, notably by 
Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, in 1790, and, the same year, a significant 
memorial to Congress from the Philadelphia College of Physicians. As 
early as 1760, religious societies—the Society of Friends and others— 
testified against intoxicating liquors at funerals ; and, antedating all 
other attempts at Government regulation of the liquor traffic, the records 
of East Hampton, Long Island, New York, show a town-order of the 
nature of limited license for the prevention of intemperance. In 1797, 
a Quarterly Methodist Episcopal Conference of Virginia, unanimously 
adopted a resolution pledging its members, “as Christians,” not only to 
abandon the use of ardent spirits themselves, but to use their influence 
“to induce others to do the same.” In 1811, Dr. Rush appeared 
before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
and urged the necessity of inaugurating some scheme to arouse the 
public mind to the dangers which threatened the Church and the nation 
from intemperance. A committee was appointed, which reported the 
following year, urging all the ministers of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States “to deliver public discourses on the sin and mischief 
of intemperate drinking,” and pointedly and solemnly to warn their 
hearers, and especially the members of the Church, not only against 
actual intemperance, but against all those habits and indulgences which 
may have a tendency to produce it. 

A State organisation, the ‘ Massachusetts Society for the Suppression 
of Intemperance,” was formed in 1813 ; and the first national associa- 
tion, the “ American Temperance Society,” was organised in Boston, upon 
the basis of “total abstinence from ardent spirits,” in 1826. A power- 
ful impetus was given to the reform the same year by Rev. Lyman 
Beecher’s famous “Six Sermons.” By 1832, State temperance societies 
had been organised in nearly all the States of the Union ; and in 1833, 
there was held in Philadelphia the first “ National Temperance Conven- 
tion of America.” As an outgrowth of this National Convention, the 
“United States Temperance Union” was organised, and subsequently 
reorganised at a second National Convention in 1836, as the ‘‘ American 
Temperance Union.” A marked era in the progress of the temperance 
reform, subsequently widely known as the “Washingtonian Move- 
ment,” was inaugurated in Baltimore in 1840. Still later, and till 
the present time, the ‘“‘Sons of Temperance,” “Good Templars,” and 
sundry kindred organisations, together with the ‘“‘Women’s National 
Christian Temperance Union,” and its auxiliaries, in nearly all the 
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States, have been important agencies in rescuing many victims of 
inebriety, and in the education of a right public sentiment concerning 
the evils involved in injurious social drinking usages, and in the legalised 
liquor traffic. National Temperance Conventions have since the first 
been held at intervals of a few years, the ninth and last at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, in 1881. 


II. THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND ITS WORK. 


At the fifth National Temperance Convention, held in 1865 at 
Saratoga Springs, the preliminary steps were taken to form the present 
National Temperance Society, which in the autumn of that year was 
fully organised, and which succeeded the “American Temperance 
Union.” Hon. William E. Dodge, of New York, was chosen its first 
president, and continues to hold that position. J. N. Stearns, Esq., from 
the first its publishing agent, has, since 1870, been also its corresponding 
secretary. The chairman of its executive committee is the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, so widely and favourably known as an eloquent 
champion of temperance on both sides of the Atlantic. It has a board 
of managers, composed of members of the several religious denomina- 
tions, and sub-committees on publications, finance, missionary work, 
public meetings, &c. The society is both a temperance publication 
house and an organisation for missionary temperance work. Its most 
important work has been done through its publishing department. It 
has, in fact, created a literature upon the general subject of temperance 
of which it may be safely said that it is unequalled in excellence and 
variety in the world. Beginning in 1865 with a four-page tract, Dr. 
Cuyler’s “Shot at the Decanter,” its catalogue now embraces nearly 
one thousand different publications, from the one-page leaflet to the 
bound volume of nine hundred pages. It has since its organisation 
received and expended upwards of seven hundred thousand dollars, 
mainly from the sales of its publications, and has distributed nearly 
five hundred millions of pages of valuable temperance literature upon 
every phase of the question. Its catalogue includes nearly one hundred 
and fifty books, specially adapted to Sunday-school libraries, besides 
children’s illustrated tracts, concert exercises, catechisms, cards, song- 
books, and many other bound books, pamphlets, and tracts of a miscel- 
laneous character, adapted to the wants and needs of all kinds of 
temperance workers, and to all classes of society. It publishes an 
illustrated paper for children, the Youths’ Temperance Banner, weekly, 
fortnightly, and monthly editions—an aggregate of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies every month ; and also a monthly of a high 
order of excellence, the National Temperance Advocate, for adults. 
From such a seed-sowing in the nation there can be no doubt as to 
what the harvest will be. Important features of the society’s missionary 
temperance work are the holding of conferences, temperance camp 
meetings, and conventions ; the introduction of temperance text-books 
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in the public schools ; providing for the temperance needs of the freed- 
men ; through grants of gratuitous literature for many needy fields at 
home and abroad ; and in bringing the subject of temperance in recent 
years prominently before the National Congress at Washington. 


III. Tae LeGIsLAtTiveE ASPECT. 


In a large majority of the States, the liquor license system still pre- 
vails. With the growth of a public sentiment adverse to the use of 
alcoholic beverages as superfluous and harmful, license laws have, how- 
ever, come to be regarded by large numbers of the better classes as 
both wrong in theory and injurious in their results ; as an unjustifiable 
compromise with an enormous evil. In many States, efforts are being 
made to reduce the number of licenses, and to render them more 
restrictive, and in others to abolish the license system altogether. 
Legislation in some form, for the restraint and control of the liquor 
traffic, enlists a large measure of attention in nearly all the States. It 
is also assuming much prominence, especially in connection with the 
District of Columbia, the Territories, and the public revenue in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The State of Nebraska has adopted what is called a “high license” 
law, with exceptionally large license fees, and severely restrictive penal 
conditions. A “tax law” takes the place of a license law in the State 
of Michigan. Retail dealers in distilled liquors are required to pay a 
tax of one hundred and fifty dollars per annum; retail dealers in fer- 
mented liquors, fifty dollars ; wholesale dealers in and manufacturers of dis- 
tilled liquors, three hundred dollars ; and brewers, from fifty dollars to two 
hundred dollars annually, according to the quantity of malt liquors pro- 
duced. In Ohio, no license for the sale of intoxicating liquors can be 
granted. Section eighteen of Article sixteen of the State Constitution 
says: “No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors shall hereafter be 
granted in the State ; but the General Assembly may by law provide 
against evils resulting therefrom.” A very stringent “ civil damage 
law,” holding liquor-sellers and the owners of the property occupied by 
them responsible for damages resulting from their traffic, has been 
enacted. Neither the “high license” law of Nebraska, the liquor 
“tax law” of Michigan, nor the “civil damage law” and other 
restrictive statutes in Ohio, have been found adequate; and in all 
three of these States earnest efforts are being made for entire constitu- 
tional and statutory prohibition. In several States, as in Massachusetts, 
New York (except in the cities), New Jersey partially, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, the license laws 
have sundry “local option” provisos, which delegate to the voters of 
counties or townships the opticn of determining at the polls, or in the 
choice of license or anti-license officials, whether there shall or shall 
not be liquor licenses granted therein. This citizenship option has in 
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many cases resulted in “local prohibition,” and has excluded the liquor 

traffic from many localities, and in some cases, as in Maryland, from the 
major portion of the territorial area of the States. In Tennessee, a “four 
nile law,” which by special Act of the Legislature prohibits the sale of 
liquors within four miles of any chartered school, has been very effective. 

There are five prohibitory States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Towa, and Kansas, wherein no licenses are granted. Maine, the pioneer, 
has a world-wide fame. What was a quarter of a century ago an 
innovation and an experiment, has become the settled and accepted 
policy of the State. Maine has now no distillery or brewery within its 
borders, and the liquor traffic has been reduced to very small propor- 
tions. Says the Hon. Neal Dow, the “father” of the “Maine Law” : 
“On the day of the enactment of the Maine Law, the liquor traffic was 
carried on in Maine extensively, both wholesale and retail, in the same 
manner as it is now conducted in those States and countries where it is 
licensed by the law.” Intoxicating liquors, kept for sale for unlawful 
purposes, were no longer recognised as property, and were liable to 
seizure and destruction by the proper officers. The favourable results 
of this policy of the suppression of the liquor traffic were soon seen and 
felt all over the State. Says General Dow: “We formerly had many 
distilleries, some of them large ones—seven large ones in this city 
[Portland] running night and day ; now there is not one in the State, 
nor a brewery... . In all our rural districts there is absolutely no 
liquor traffic, where it was universal before the law. The traffic lingers 
secretly, on a small scale in the large cities, but in due time we shall 
cure that by increased penalties.” Ex-Governor Perham says: “In 
many parts of Maine the liquor trade has absolutely ceased to exist, 
liquor shops are unknown, and wherever within the State the trade 
exists at all, it is carried on secretly and with caution, as other unlawful 
things are done.” In a recent address, before the Congregational 
Temperance Society, upon the results of prohibition in Maine, Ex- 
Governor Dingley, at Washington, said: “To-day the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors is neither fashionable nor respectable in the State 
of Maine. It is not the practice, but the exception. . . . We can report 
progress—a wonderful work accomplished ; much remains to be done. 

No political party dares to raise any issue against the prohibitory 
law ; and that, to those who understand the workings of politics, is a 
demonstration that a public sentiment must exist there which we find 
in very few States of the Union.” The educational influence of the 
“Maine Law,” not only in Maine, but throughout the Union, has been 
very great. It was the first commonwealth to deal with the liquor 
traffic, for drinking purposes, as a crime. 

In New Hampshire the law prohibits the sale of liquors, except by 
duly appointed agents, for other than drinking purposes. Neither the 
State, nor its municipalities derive revenue from the sale of liquors. 
While the traffic has been much restrained, as compared with license 
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States, the enforcement of prohibition has been less thorough and 
effective than in Maine. In Vermont, the original prohibitory law has 
been amended and supplemented by sundry enactments, until under its 
operations liquor-selling has been reduced to a minimum. In Iowa, the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited, “except for 
mechanical, medicinal, culinary, or sacramental purposes.” The Iowa 
prohibitory law also excepts foreign importations of all intoxicating 
liquors, also beer, cider, and wines manufactured from grapes, currants, 
and other fruits grown within the State. These exceptions have 
rendered it extremely difficult, well-nigh impossible, to execute the law 
against distilled liquors. 

To Kansas, which had a stringent license law till 1881, belongs the 
honour of having inaugurated the new method of constitutional prohibi- 
tion, directed against both the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages. The following is the prohibitory amendment of the consti- 
tution, as ratified by the voters of the State: “The manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors shall be for ever prohibited in this State, 
except for medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes.” The Legisla- 
ture of Kansas adopted, in February, 1881, a very stringent prohibitory 
law, based upon this new provision of the Constitution. This law, as 
was to be anticipated, encounters persistent and bitter opposition on the 
part of brewers, distillers, and liquor sellers, not only in Kansas, but 
also those of other States, who see that, unless it can be nullified or 
repealed, their own so-called “vested interests” will be jeopardised by 
it. ‘In Kansas,” says the heroic Governor St. John, “despite the 
efforts of the unscrupulous foe, prohibition since the law took effect has 
been a grand success.” 

A kindred constitutional amendment has been adopted by two 
successive Legislatures in Iowa, and is to be submitted to the voters of the 
State, with a strong probability of ratification, in June of this year. The 
General Assembly of Indiana has also proposed a similar amendment to 
the Constitution of that State, save that it excepts intoxicating “ wines 
for sacramental purposes.” This amendment, to become valid, must be 
again adopted by the next succeeding General Assembly, and afterwards 
be ratified at the polls. In Michigan, Arkansas, Texas, West Virginia, 
and in many other States, vigorous and hopeful efforts for constitutional 
prohibition are in progress. In the Senate of the United States, 
Senators Blair, of New Hampshire, and Plumb, of Kansas, have offered 
prohibitory amendments to the national constitution, which are now 
awaiting consideration in that body, looking to the ultimate prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating beverages throughout the 
national domain. 

IV.—Tue Reticious AsPEct. 

The motive power which moulds temperance public opinion, which 
appeals to and quickens the public conscience, emanates very largely 
from Christian churches of the several denominations. 
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Of the larger Protestant denominations, the Methodist Episcopal may 
fairly be said to lead all others in the energy and thoroughness with 
which it deals with the liquor question. It makes the buying, selling, 
or using intoxicating liquors as a beverage, signing petitions in favour 
of granting license for the sale of intoxicating liquors, becoming bonds- 
men for persons engaged in such traffic, and “renting property to be used 
as the place in or on which to manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors,” 
a disciplinary offence. It requires temperance committees to be ap- 
pointed by the quarterly conferences, to be called together “at least 
once in three months, for the purpose of considering the best means to 
be employed for promoting the cause of temperance in the community,” 
and it recommends the foundation of juvenile temperance organisations 
in all its “ congregations and Sunday-schools.” The discipline enjoins 
that “none but the pure unfermented juice of the grape be used in 
administering the Lord’s Supper,” and the stewards are required “to 
provide unfermented wine,” if practicable. A separate chapter inserted 
in the discipline as expressive of the general sentiment of the Church, 
affirms that “both science and human experience unite with Holy 
Scripture in condemning all alcoholic beverages as being neither useful 
nor safe. The business of manufacturing and vending such liquors is 
also against the principles of morality, political economy, and the public 
welfare. We therefore regard voluntary total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cants as the true ground of personal temperance, and complete legal prohi- 
bition of the traffic in alcoholic drinks as the duty of civil government.” 

The Presbyterian Church, commencing in 1812, has, through its 
General Assembly, borne emphatic temperance testimony, steadily pro- 
gressive in its character for seventy years, in a series of twenty-four 
“deliverances.” The first urged ministers to preach pointedly, and to 
solemnly warn all, ‘especially members of their churches, not only 
against actual intemperance, but against all those habits and indulgences 
which may have a tendency to produce it ;’ and church-sessions were 
enjoined to purge the Church of “a sin so enormous and disgraceful as 
intemperance.” Subsequent deliverances have asserted that the only 
true principle of temperance is total abstinence from everything that 
will intoxicate ; that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks is 
an offence in the sense of the Book of Discipline; that the manufacture, 
sale, and use of alcoholic stimulants as a beverage is contrary to the 
spirit of God’s Word, and wholly inconsistent with the claims of Christian 
duty, and that those who knowingly rent their premises for the traffic, 
or endorse licenses which legalise it, are reprehensible as accomplices in 
the guilt of the same ; that members are called upon to abstain from 
cider, beer, ale, and from the manufacture and use of domestic wines 
and beverages; prohibition is commended to the attention and support 
of all ministers and churches, and vigorous efforts are urged for the 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. The use of fermented 
or unfermented wine at the communion service is left to the discretion 
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of the church-sessions. The General Assembly of 1881 appointed a 
permanent committee of the Assembly on Temperance, a committee of 
fifteen—eight ministers and seven elders. This committee, in the 
autumn of 1881, issued an earnest appeal addressed to the Synods of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States, urging all to “renew and 
prosecute the effort to banish intemperance from the land, and to train 
and educate a people ‘filled with the Spirit.’” 

The Baptist Church, which has no national ecclesiastical organisation, 
has taken repeated and effective action on the subject of temperance 
through numerous State conventions and associations. As representing 
many others, we quote the unanimous declaration of the Baptist State 
Convention of Minnesota that “we reaffirm our deep sense of the sin 
and evil of intemperance; that we will advocate the enactment and 
support the enforcement of prohibitory laws, and urge an example of 
total abstinence among our members, and the use of unfermented wine 
on our communion-tables.” The State Convention of Baptist Churches 
in Kansas and Iowa pronounced very heartily and earnestly in favour 
of constitutional and statutory prohibition in those States, and the 
Baptist Convention of North Carolina, representing one hundred thou- 
sand communicants, unanimously adopted a resolution memorialising 
the Legislature of that State for a prohibitory law. The American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, which, as a missionary organisation, 
represents the Baptist Churches of the whole country, at a meeting, in 
1878, at which thirty States and Territories were represented by four 
hundred and thirty-one delegates, declared that “as temperance, includ- 
ing total abstinence from the use of all intoxicants as a beverage, and 
practical condemnation of the liquor traffic, is in harmony with the 
Word of God, and for the best interests of humanity, therefore, as a 
society, and as Christian men, we are cordially in favour of, and most 
heartily endorse, all right efforts to promote the great and glorious 
cause of temperance everywhere, and among all people.” 

The Congregational Churches, also, have no national ecclesiastical 
organisation. Many valuable temperance testimonies have, however, 
emanated from the general associations and conventions of Congrega- 
tional Churches in different States. The General Association of Massa- 
chusetts declares that “it is the duty of churches to embody efforts for 
the prevention of intemperance, and the alleviation of its evils, in their 
permanent system of work, and to unite so far as may be possible in 
measures to these ends.” It urges the importance of effectual methods 
for the right education of the young ; recommends “that every church 
appoint a temperance committee ”; and also, “that only the unfermented 
juice of the grape be used at the communion-table.” The Triennial 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States, held 
at Detroit, Michigan, declared against “the sale of intoxicating beverages 
and the intemperance to which these lead,” as “serious obstacles to the 
progress of true Christianity, as well as injurious to every other interest 
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of society” ; and urged upon Congregational churches and ministers 
“renewed activity in the use of such agencies as are best calculated to 
discourage drinking habits, and to remove so far as possible the external 
temptations which foster them.” 

The General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, in its seventy- 
first annual meeting, declared its hearty approval of “the great move- 
ments now in progress in various sections of our country that have for 
their object the advancement of the temperance cause”; urged pro- 
fessing Christians “to seriously consider the obligation of total ab- 
stinence from all intoxicants”; and Churches and consistories to 
constant faithfulness in the exercise of Christian discipline against 
drunken offenders, and against those who, “by the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and also by the rent of property for the pur- 
poses of the nefarious traffic, dishonour Christ.” 

Among the smaller Protestant Churches, the General Assemblies of 
the United Presbyterian Church, of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church ; the General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church ; the Centennial Conference of the Free-Will 
Baptists ; and the several Yearly Meetings of the Society of Friends, 
have, through their respective organisations, given pronounced expres- 
sion in favour of total abstinence, of thorough temperance work as an 
essential part of the mission of the Christian Church, and of the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic by the States. During the year 1881, 
a Church Temperance Society has been organised in connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, kindred in 
character to the Church of England Temperance Society, embracing 
among its members and supporters both abstainers and non-abstainers. 

The Christian Churches, as the educators of the public opinion of the 
nation against injurious social drinking usages and the drink traffic, are 
the strong right arm of the organised temperance reform of the United 
States. 

V. EXTENT oF THE Liquor TRAFFIC. 


The work which still remains to be done ere the traffic in in- 
toxicating beverages can be abolished, is of great magnitude. There 
were in operation, in 1881, 5210 distilleries: These consumed 
31,291,146 bushels of grain, with an aggregate production of 
117,728,150 gallons of proof spirits. For the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1881, the total amount of revenue to the national 
treasury from distilled spirits was $67,153,974.88. For the 
same period the total revenue from fermented liquors amounted to 
$13,700,241.21. The beer production for the year ending 30th 
June, 1881, was 14,311,028 barrels, or at 31 gallons per barrel, the 
enormous aggregate of 443,641,868 gallons. A brewer's authority 
gives the number of breweries at 2830, and estimates that there are 
1,681,870 acres of land under cultivation for barley and hops. Ifsown 
with wheat, at a yield of 30 bushels per acre, this land would alone 
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provide 50,456,100 bushels, or about one bushel of wheat for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Added to the $80,854,216.09 
received by the Internal Revenue Department from distilled and fer- 
mented liquors of home manufacture, there were customs duties collected 
from imported foreign liquors amounting to $6,469,640.04, making a 
grand total of liquor revenue to the national treasury, for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1881, of $87,323,859.13! In 1880, according to 
the official record of the Internal Revenue Department, there were of 
wholesale dealers in distilled spirits, 4065 ; of retail dealers, 166,891 ; 
of wholesale dealers in fermented liquors, 2065 ; of retail dealers, 8952 ; 
—an aggregate of wholesale and retail dealers in both distilled and 
fermented liquors of 181,973. Counting 1000 to a regiment, we have 
a liquor-selling army of 181 regiments, commissioned by the United 
States Government, with alcohol as their chief weapon, to prey upon 
society, and to promote pauperism, vice, disease, misery, and crime. 
“Our Wasted Resources” gives the annual liquor expenditure by con- 
sumers in the United States at $715,000,000. The census returns of 
1870 show a total valuation of the Church property of all the religious 
denominations in the United States of $354,483,581 ; that the annual 
contributions for Church pu-poses and benevolent objects amounted to 
$47,636,495. Add to this an annual expenditure for the public schools 
of the United States (census returns, 1870) of $95,402,726, and we 
have an aggregate for Church property, annual contributions for Church 
and benevolent purposes, and for the public schools, of $497,522,802, 
with a balance of $217,477,198, as the excess of the nation’s drink bill 
for a single year ! 

Much has been accomplished, but much remains to be done. The 
destiny of the reform, upheld and strengthened by the Divine arm, is 
onward to ultimate assured victory. 

New York. 


A. M. PoweEtt. 







JOHN NELSON DARBY. 


HIS remarkable man died at Bournemouth, on the 29th of April, in 

the eighty-second year of his age. He was an Englishman of good 
family, born in London in the first year of the present century.* He 
first studied for the bar, to which he was called in due course ; but 
being possessed of deep religious convictions, he relinquished the 
legal profession, and resolved to become a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. He was accordingly ordained, and served 
for a short time as curate in the county of Wicklow. About the 
year 1830 the religious society of Dublin was seriously occupied 
with speculations concerning the second coming of Christ. From the 


* His father was John Darby of Markly, Sussex, and Leap Castle, King’s County, 
Admiral Darby, of Nile celebrity, was his uncle. 
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beginning of the century the metropolis had been a powerful focus 
of what may be called separatist movements, as a protest against 
clericalism, ecclesiasticism, and worldliness. The Rev. John Walker, a 
distinguished Fellow of Dublin University, and still well known to 
scholars by his editions of Homer and Lucian, forfeited his fellowship 
in 1804, resigned his clerical title, and became the founder of an 
obscure sect still known as Walkerism, which claims to represent 
“the one Scriptural Church in Dublin,” still retaining, though with 
diminished numbers, all the exclusiveness of its founder. More recently, 
Thomas Kelly, the son of an Irish Judge, and the author of some 
beautiful hymns, left the Established Church to become the founder of 
Kellyism. These two sects had a most disintegrating effect upon the 
Established Church, notwithstanding all the efforts of the pious Peter 
Roe, of Kilkenny, and others, to check their influence. Mr. Darby 
grew up to manhood in the midst of the controversies of this period, 
and seems to have been powerfully attracted toward the theories of 
Walker, who was a man of his own imperious spirit, and supplied the 
fundamental principle or policy of what was afterwards to be known 
as Darbyism. 

It was about the year 1830 when Mr. Darby resigned his curacy to 
become the leader of a new movement outside all the Churches. He 
began to hold periodical meetings in Dublin and other places, and was 
greatly helped by the sympathy of the pious Lady Powerscourt, who 
became the Lady Huntingdon of the new movement. He had already 
marked his new relations to the world by living in a mud hovel in the 
county of Wicklow. Two years after, he found his way to Plymouth, 
the town in the south of England which was to give name to all the 
societies of Brethren, and was for several years the associate of B. W. 
Newton, a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, who had left the Church 
of England to become the leader of a newly-formed society of believers. 
The two leaders worked together harmoniously for a time, but ultimately 
their ways diverged, with consequences seriously affecting the unity and 
credit of Plymouth Brethrenism. Dr. Tregelles, who then belonged to 
the society, says they differed mainly in their theories of prophecy ; 
other authorities affirm that Mr. Darby was jealous of Mr. Newton’s 
influence ; while others still affirm that they were already fundamen- 
tally apart on several grave questions of doctrine. Fifteen years tested 
the theory of Brethrenism, for in 1845 it took a new departure under 
Mr. Darby ; and Mr. Henry Craik, one of its best spirits, could there- 
after justly say: “ Brethrenism, as such, is broken to pieces.” Mr. 
Darby excommunicated his old friends, and forthwith established a 
system which, repudiating ecclesiasticism as the crying sin of Christen- 
dom, revived all the vices of the systems it condemned, by its 
exclusive claim to ministry, by its almost superstitious regard for the 
Lord’s Supper, and by its daring usurpation of the authority and _privi- 
leges of the whole Church of God. Mr. Darby henceforth chose a new 
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course for himself. He became an evangelist for life, and travelled 
over many parts of the world to disseminate his principles. Not to 
speak of Great Britain and the Channel Islands, he has been a 
familiar figure in France and Germany, whose languages he spoke with 
perfect fluency, in Canada and the States, and other places. It is 
difficult to estimate the numerical extent of his successes abroad, but 
Mr. James Grant estimates the number of the Darbyite societies in 
Great Britain as about 300, and believes that it is almost too liberal a 
computation to reckon his disciples at 16,000. Mr. Darby has cer- 
tainly succeeded in drawing to his ranks a large number of truly pious 
people, including peers and peeresses, persons of title, officers of high 
rank in the army and navy, barristers, physicians, and wealthy men 
and women. He has been well served by such lieutenants as Mr. 
William Kelly, Mr. C. H. Mackintosh, and Mr. Charles Stanley, who 
represent with himself the theologians of the movement. He is himself the 
author of about twenty volumes of theological writings, and has translated 
the New Testament for the benefit of his disciples. His style of writing 
is execrable, his grammar often faulty, but his uncouth and often obscure 
sentences have a wonderful meaning for those who recognise his leader- 
ship. He has made Darbyism, by means of its firm and compact 
organisation, a more formidable thing than that more catholic system 
of Brethrenism which is associated with the names of Miiller, Craik, and 
Groves. As the leader of a religious party, he has wielded more power 
than all the Anglican bishops put together, for, though his disciples 
claim to call no man master on earth, and protest against the sin of call- 
ing men Calvinists or Arminians, they have been almost abjectly subject 
to his authority, and have accepted his imperious missives with a 
docility only to be found among the votaries of Romanism. Yet 
Darbyism has not had an unbroken career of triumph. Not to speak 
of earlier troubles, the secession of 1866, occasioned by the heresy of 
the non-atoning sufferings of Christ, was a serious blow. But Mr. Darby 
has always taken his course with a remorseless indifference to the protests 
of his disciples, and has put all the best names in Plymouth-Brethrenism 
under ban. He has, besides, used a severity of speech in his contro- 
versies which recalls the temper of the Walkers, the Sandemans, and 
the Huntingdons of other days, as if the progress of divisions had only 
added a deeper tincture of bitterness to his spirit. Yet he was, un- 
doubtedly, a pious and sincere man; indefatigable in evangelistic 
labours ; quiet and soft-spoken in the intercourse of private life ; and 
he carries to the grave with him the admiration and affection of a 
large body of enthusiastic disciples. 

It is not my intention to discuss the principles and ideas of Darbyism, 
but rather to show how it has failed in its mission, and to mark the 
causes of its failure. It has passed the forty years which measure the 
strength of systems. What has it to show for its long and unceasing 
aggression upon the Churches? Though individualism is a marked 
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feature of our time, though our age favours new methods in religion, be 
they ever so irregular, Darbyism has only in half-a-century gathered as 
many disciples in Great Britain alone as could be accommodated in 
about ten of our largest city churches. It cannot reckon even a tenth 
of the disciples which Salvation-Armyism has gathered in four or five 
years. Numerically, then, it has been a failure. But its influence is 
out of all proportion to the numbers of its disciples. All the Churches 
have felt it, because it has carried on an aggressive war against them 
rather than against the unconverted and unbelieving world. Its 
work is mere disintegration. Mr. Rogers, in his able review of the 
“Church Systems of the Nineteenth Century,” says justly, that alone 
among professing Christians, the Darbyites are avowedly engaged in a 
mission of proselytism, and wherever they go, their path is marked by 
discontent in Churches, heart grief to pastors, divisions in families, and 
separations among those who have been as choice friends. Yet Darby- 
ism, while scattering on every side, has failed to realise unity for itself, 
much less to restore the unity of the one body. The system which 
denounces the idea of sect, has become the most exclusive sect of all. 

The reasons for its failure are not far to seek. In the first place, 
it is a mere protest against evil; and no system having its origin in 
mere dislike or opposition to evil or error, and having its positive life 
in these things, can reign in power. Then, it has never owned the 
least evangelistic obligation toward the masses or toward the heathen. 
No Church can live, much less grow in our day, without earnest 
evangelistic labour. The Darbyites “own no corporate responsibility 
to sinners,” but try to pick out all the best members of our Churches, 
leaving it to others to break up the fallow ground, to sow the seed, and 
to guard the early growth of the plant. It is theirs to reap the harvest. 
They have no missions to the heathen, or to the Jews, or to the 
outcast. If the cause of missions had been left to their zeal, the 
Christian Churches would not now be rejoicing in the triumphs of the 
Gospel in India, China, Madagascar, and the isles of the Pacific. 

We cannot overlook the grave doctrinal defects of the system. We 
do not speak merely now of the heresies concerning the person and work 
of the Redeemer to which it has given rise, for it has been departing 
farther and farther from the theology of the Reformation. But it 
has ventured to shift the centre of gravity in the evangelical scheme 
from the death of Christ to His resurrection, associating atonement 
not with death at all, but with a certain specific class of sufferings that 
preceded death, and preaching the doctrine of union by faith to a risen 
Christ in a sense which obscures the doctrine of Christ crucified. It 
preaches not Christ crucified, but Christ risen. Indeed, the system of 
Darbyism is one that seems designed for the self-glorification of the 
believer ; to promote, in fact, spiritual luxury and indulgence rather 
than the real work of Christian testimony and Christian conflict. Its 
doctrine of sanctification tends to foster an undue self-exaltation. The 
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position it assigns to the Holy Spirit is not that of the Indweller in 
believers, but that of the President of the Assembly of God during the 
hours of worship. Its dispensational theories have a similar tendency. 
The Church is the first thing in Darbyism ; it does not include Old 
Testament saints nor millenarian saints; the saints of this dispensation 
are alone to enjoy in heaven a glory and a position superior to the saints 
of these two periods. Then, the saints of this dispensation are to be 
removed from earth by a secret rapture, and are to have no share in 
the final tribulation associated with the times of the personal Anti- 
christ. Darbyism is thus profoundly occupied with the comfort, 
the dignity, the privileges of the saints, to an almost utter exclusion 
of the ideas of service and conflict. 

Another reason for the failure of Darbyism is its want of preaching 
power. It received an impetus at first from the large number of its 
clergymen, but it is now dependent for edification mainly upon lay 
evangelists destitute of college training, and upon the casual gifts of its 
own local disciples. It has been remarked with truth, that there is 
not a single eminent name to which Darbyism can point as reared in 
the system. We have spoken of its aristocratic converts. Many of 
these being persons of education have served in the capacity of 
evangelists. But Mr. Rogers, in the work already referred to, makes 
the just observation, that the aristocratic origin of the movement is 
“scarcely the origin which is most desirable for a religious movement, 
or one which gives a promise of the widest success and the most 
enduring vitality.” Then, we must not forget the atmosphere of con- 
troversy inseparable from Darbyism, with its resulting divisions and 
separations ; the intolerable spiritual despotism exercised over ingenu- 
ous souls brought into bondage to every little crotchet of the 
leaders ; the social miseries it inflicts upon families ; and the attitude 
of scorn and bitterness it assumes towards Christians of all denomina- 
tions. Further, the lessons of Church history are not without meaning 
in the present case. We have had experience of Sandemanism, Walker- 
ism, Kellyism, Irvingism, and even Haldanism. Their founders were 
all good men, with an unhappy bias, but these sects have never risen 
to power ; they have never possessed the least portion of that momentum 
which carries the great Churches to fresh conquests over darkness and 
sin ; and they have all stereotyped men in littleness and narrowness. 
Quakerism is a greater and a better thing than any of them; and if it 
should ever cease to exist, it will not leave the world without a glorious 
record of Christian service and philanthropy. But in estimating the 
causes of failure, we have to take account also of the difficulties in the 
path of Darbyism presented by the greater evangelistic zeal, and the 
greater momentum which attaches to the action of the Churches, by the 
larger co-operation of the laity in all sorts of Christian work, and by the 
more catholic spirit of our times, drawing all Christians closer together 
on the basis of a common faith. Mr. Rogers has reminded us that the 
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changes of the present century have not involved the failure of any of 
our Church systems, that none of them show those indications of decay, 
or even weakness, which would lead any thoughtful observer to prophesy 
their approaching downfall. The weakening of any one of them might 
not mean, he thinks, an accession of strength to any other, but rather 
a decay of faith common to all. Meanwhile, rejoicing in the suc- 
cesses of all the Churches, we must endeavour to cultivate a spirit of 
true unity—‘‘a unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” There is a 
melancholy edification, meanwhile, in studying the history of a sect 
which began on a basis of universal fellowship, and ended with universal 
excommunication ; which drew its disciples from all the Churches, that 
they might realise the unity of the one body, only to split into fresh 
sects, each claiming the right to represent this Divine unity. Richard 
Baxter might well say, ‘‘ By this church-tearing vice the Christian 
world hath been ground to powder.” It is needless to speculate whether 
the death of Mr. Darby will hasten the downfall of the system with 
which his name has been so long identified. 

THOMAS CROSKERY. 


EVANGELISM VERSUS PROSELYTISM. 


[ was a saying of Dr. Livingstone that Christianity was the only 
religion that systematically sought to propagate itself—to scatter 
its blessings among other people; and that this glorious feature of the 
religion of Jesus was due to the fact that the very heart and soul of 
Christianity was love. We are not sure that Livingstone was quite 
right as to the matter of fact, while the reason assigned must, we 
fear, be considerably modified according as regard is had to ideal or 
to actual Christianity. Undoubtedly Christianity has infinitely sur- 
passed all other religions as a propagandist force, while at the same 
time it is not the only propagandist religion. Dr. Fleming Stevenson 
tells of a propagandist Mohammedan institution which he found in full 
force in Egypt, where for years together men were trained to defend 
and to spread the Mohammedan faith. Buddhism was a propagandist 
religion many centuries ago; had it not been so, it would not at this 
moment be the faith that numbers the largest body of adherents among 
the faiths of the world. It is a useful fact to bear in mind that 
Christian love is not the only propagandist force, and that missionary 
operations may be inspired by motives of another order. 

We have read of a Jesuit missionary who was known among his 
comrades to be an utter disbeliever in Christianity. For him Christianity 
was really nothing—nothing in its force of authority, and nothing in its 
hope of reward. Yet he was a most devoted and successful missionary. 
He was earnest, laborious, and self-denied ; many a heathen he won 
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over ; he had many seals of his ministry. One who knew him to be an 
unbeliever once asked what could induce him to labour so hard in 
promoting what he believed to be asham. “The pleasure of success,” 
was the missionary’s reply. He had set for himself an object to be 
gained, and the excitement of pursuing that object, and the pleasure of 
achieving it, was a sufficient reward. He was a kind of ecclesiastical 
sportsman. The sportsman would be a sorry sportsman if he valued 
the chase for the mere worth of the animals he killed. To him the 
pleasure of the chase lies in pursuing and finally achieving an object, 
surmounting difficulties and, it may be, dangers in the way, and in the 
end succeeding. So it is too with the marksman who sends his bullet 
to the target. To hit the mark is the one reward he seeks for long 
exposure and much expenditure of time and labour. The Jesuit 
missionary only changed the sphere of enterprise and the weapons of 
the warfare ; he aimed at hitting and bringing down souls. And when 
he got them within the enclosure of the Church, he got what he had 
aimed at, and he had his reward. 

This may be a rare case; there was a dash of originality in the 
Jesuit’s enterprise that marked a man of genius; but there are other 
motives besides his that may prompt missionary activity apart from 
the inspirations of Christian love. In these days of divided Churches, 
rivalry has often not a little to do with mission work. Churches have fallen 
into the unwise habit of measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves among themselves. ‘The missionary,” a synonym 
for all that was contemptible a century ago, has become a highly 
respectable and honourable character. The mission, having run the 
gauntlet of ridicule and persecution, is now patronised by Governors- 
General and potentates of all kinds, civil and military. It is now 
generally recognised as a proper appendage to a Church. Nay, some 
idea of the power and consequence of the Church may be gathered from 
its missionary operations abroad. The claims of foreign missions may 
thus appeal to men in whose bosoms there is no vital flame of Christian 
love. For the credit of their Church they may like to uphold its mis- 
sionary undertakings. If their Church has got an eminent missionary 
or two abroad, they are proud of them. Their eminence as missionaries 
increases the credit and glory of the body of which they are units. The 
world talks enthusiastically of missionaries. It is next thing to hear- 
ing it talk enthusiastically of one’s own sons or brothers. A subtle 
selfish feeling is gratified. Men are the more apt to be deceived by its 
being a subtle feeling. It is not like gross, ordinary selfishness. It is 
not a feeling that increases the worldly means. The very reverse ; 
it demands contributions. A feeling which leads to consequences so 
opposite to those which are the usual effects of selfishness is not 
suspected. Yet in its essence it is selfish, and it is often followed by 
consequences far from desirable. It tends to strip the missionary 
enterprise of its heavenly lustre ; to make it savour of earth more than 
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heaven ; to reduce it to the level of human schemes, promoted by 
human motives, and, even when successful, bringing a mere earthly 
reward. 

Few things can be more important than the endeavour to keep the 
missionary enterprise above this low level of motive and aim. The 
true friends of foreign missions must take great and constant pains to 
keep the fountains free of earthly contamination. And this cannot be 
effected, at least to much purpose, by mere warning, far less by scolding. 
It is not so much the enforcing of Christian love, as the gendering of 
it, that is required. Of course, we are all quite the better to be warned. 
It is useful to have our motives analysed, and have it shown to us that 
the highest and purest motive of all, if not wholly wanting, has a very 
insignificant place in our hearts. But merely to show us that it is 
wanting will not put it there. No more will it be put there by the most 
powerful demonstration that it ought to be found there. The gendering 
of Christian love is a delicate process. Essentially it is the blessed 
function of the Holy Ghost ; for “the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” But instrument- 
ally it is the fruit of the Gospel of salvation, preached sympatheti- 
cally in a loving spirit. It receives many an impulse from the records 
of the lives and labours of self-denying men of fervent spirit, that 
have shown very clearly that the love of Christ constrained them, 
and that often communicate a kindred spirit to all open-hearted readers. 
If the spirit of Christian love were not a Divine product, it would be 
a great waste of labour trying to gender it. It is rare to find hearts 
that, even in the matter of temporal blessing, overflow with gene- 
rosity, and cannot be at ease till they have made others partakers of 
what has been given to themselves; hearts with a passion to make 
every one happy; unable to rest where there is a pain they might 
relieve, or a sorrow they might heal ; diffusive like the sun, spreading 
warmth and joy on every side. Like the survivors in Virgil’s ship- 
wreck—“ rari nantes in gurgite vasto”—such men and women are few 
and far between. But this is the type after which Divine power would 
fashion every heart that has tasted and seen that the Lord is gracious. 
“Moreover, whom He did foreknow, them He also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that He might be the first-born 
among many brethren.” How can any one be conformed to the image 
of the First-Born if he wants that diffusive love which was the brightest 
feature of the character of the Elder Brother? To make others par- 
takers of the blessing that has come to itself should be a spiritual 
instinct, a second nature, in every sanctified heart. If this attainment 
be rare, it shows only how little grace men have. In a time of real 
revival, it is not rare. Hearts that are filled with the Spirit are then 
irrepressible in their eagerness to share the blessing with all around 
them. This is the true fountain of real missionary activity. It is as 
gendering this spirit that the Christian religion has such pre-eminent 
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glory. And, as addressing itself in this spirit to the enterprise of 
spreading Christianity, it really is unique, unexampled. No other 
religion proselytises in this spirit. With this qualification, Dr. Living- 
stone was right. It is the only religion that seeks to proselytise for 
the purpose of sharing blessings which have enriched and satisfied our- 
selves, and of which, from very love, we desire all our brethren of man- 
kind to have a share. 

The spirit of love, thus essential to true Christian proselytism, softens 
and beautifies what would otherwise appear the intolerant zeal of 
Christianity. In the early ages of the Church, it was a bitter complaint 
against Christ, that His people would not be content with having their 
religion put on a level with other religions ; it had an ambition that 
would not be satisfied till it had absorbed them all. To some this claim 
had naturally a greedy and repulsive look. And if the Christians had 
been merely asking something for themselves,—if they had been 
guided by a selfish spirit, the objection would have been perfectly valid. 
But what took its repulsive character entirely from the claim was the 
fact that their aim was not selfish but loving. They wished to give 
more than to receive. They wished the whole community to share the 
infinitely precious blessings in which they were revelling. But men 
could have none of these blessings if their homage was divided between 
Jupiter and Jesus. Jesus was the only channel through which God's 
mercy flowed to men. God, who had spoken in time past to the fathers 
by the prophets, had in these last days spoken by his Son, whom he had 
appointed heir of all things. So long as Naaman the Syrian was 
guided by his own views of things, he counted the Prophet Elisha a 
foolish old. bigot, for insisting that he should wash in no other stream 
than the Jordan ; but when his flesh had come to him as the flesh of a 
little child, and the life-blood of a restored youth coursed freely and 
joyously through his veins, he had no fault to find with the prophet’s 
bigotry, for Jordan had done for him what neither Pharpar, nor Abana, 
nor all the rivers of Damascus could have done to the end of time. 

And this spirit of love is equally essential for the missionary enter- 
prise, in order to remove the reproach that in trying to change men’s 
religions we are guilty of an unprovoked interference with them in a 
very sacred region. What are we, it is often said, that we should rudely 
break in on venerable beliefs, some of them older than Christianity itself, 
that have been handed down with all the hallowed associations of bygone 
years, associated with the sanctities of domestic life, and all that men 
like to venerate? Is it not like breaking in on the sanctity of the tomb 
itself, and disturbing the very repose of the dead? How should we like 
to be so treated ? How do we relish the rude voice of a Bradlaugh or 
an Ingersoll, telling us that our religion is a mockery, our hope of 
eternal life in Christ a delusion, and that all our efforts and sacrifices 
in the cause of religion are worse than wasted and thrown away? 
Again, we answer that apart from the Divine command, and viewing it 
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as a transaction between man and man, the only thing that can justify 
our intrusion into heathen lands is our conscious possession of invaluable 
blessings and our desire to share them with all our fellow-men. We 
do not set the Divine command in a separate category from the spirit 
of love. On the contrary, the Divine command derives emphasis from 
the consideration that the thing commanded isa blessed act of love. 
The love gendered by the faith of Christ has no limit short of the 
human race. Wherever sin has entered, there is the touch of nature 
that makes the world kin ; and there too, is the token of want, disorder, 
misery that shows the need of the Gospel of Christ. We are sent into 
heathen lands with something more valuable than philosopher’s stone 
or elixir of life—something better than any panacea or universal cure. 
Our apology as between man and man is, that we ourselves groaned 
under the disease but got perfect relief from the remedy, and that we 
come with it to our distant brethren in the hope that they will use it, 
and find the benefit too. Missions in which this spirit does not 
predominate, if not an impertinence and an intrusion, are certainly 
unworthy of the servants of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

All mission work, then, whether at home or abroad, ought to be per- 
vaded by the spirit of love, and conducted in an atmosphere of bene- 
diction. The first syllable of the word evayyéAov, ev-angel, should 
never be forgot. The ev denotes that the tidings are good tidings, the 
Gospel is good news, and that it is with a happy face and in a cheerful 
tone that it ought to be proclaimed. The force of the ev is seen better, 
perhaps, in the word eucharist, which denotes not mere thanksgiving, 
but joyous thanksgiving—the thanksgiving of a relieved, rejoicing, 
jubilant heart. What a blessing it would be to have this feeling con- 
stantly and conspicuously associated with all Christian missions !—to 
keep that word “ missions’ separate from all sectarian contamination, 
from all carnal boasting and bitter rivalry! Alas, it has not always 
been so. And there are forces at work that, if we are not careful, will 
make it less so in the future than it has been in the past. Missionary 
committees and societies, as they become large and important bodies, 
are more in the eye of the world, and are more liable to be influ- 
enced by the world’s opinion than in the days of their early struggles 
with poverty and the contempt of the proud. The remark is not 
applicable merely to missionary bodies. How liable are all Church 
bodies, whenever they become large and powerful enough to have social 
importance and political influence, to glide away from the high spirit- 
uality of their birth, and as they receive more consideration from the 
world, unconsciously to enter more into the world’s way of regarding 
them! And how liable is the Christian Church to lose her heaven- 
derived character as a means of benediction and good-will to the 
children of men, and to be numbered among the self-seeking, self-glori- 
fying corporations of the world! Is Rome not a dark enough beacon 
to warn us from such ways? Would that all Churches had some way 
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of renewing their youth ; of “looking forth as the morning, fair as the 
noon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners”! Would, 
especially, that missionary undertakings were kept from the degeneracy 
of years, receiving the dew of a perpetual freshness, and emitting the 
fragrance of everlasting benedictions! Is this not something to be 
aimed at and prayed for? We seem to resign ourselves to the law of 
degeneracy as inevitable. Because there is no way of keeping a per- 
petual Spring in nature, we deem a perpetual Spring impossible under 
grace. But we should remember that it is only the tendency to degen- 
eracy that is inevitable ; there is no law of degeneracy in the kingdom 
of God. “They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
“The righteous shall flourish as the palm tree; he shall grow as the 
cedar in Lebanon.” ‘TI will be as the dew unto Israel.” In the 
Interpreter’s house, though a man in one room was constantly throwing 
buckets of water on the fire, another man was as constantly feeding it 
with a stream of oil. The spirit of love, fed from heaven, is nota 
spirit of fits and starts. ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of 
the world.” That promise is the very soul of missionary enterprise ; 
and if Christ is ever with us, His love will be ever in us. After all, it 
is this promise alone that can keep an eternal fragrance about the 
missionary enterprise ; that can keep it free to the very end from all 
trace of earthly alloy ; and cause men to say, on to the very close of 
the missionary epoch, “‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation” ! 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 


Motes of the Dav. 


Strone Rops Broken.—The American firmament had no brighter stars 
three months ago than Longfellow and Emerson, nor had English science 
a higher name than Darwin ; their places are all empty now. The 
loftiness of their fame, and the greatness of their influence, may be 
measured by the countless tributes that their departure has evoked ; if 
all that has been written and printed of them during these few weeks 
were put together, something like a library would be the result. Writers 
of the more distinctively Christian type may very cordially pay their 
tribute to their genius, their industry, their benevolent aims, and their 
excellent character, and yet not forget that Longfellow was a Unitarian, 
Emerson (at least till recently) a pantheist, and Darwin an evolutionist. 
It is, indeed, often counted illiberal and ungracious to allow these facts 


to count against them in any degree; to this reproach we must be content 
to submit. 
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Of Longfellow, indeed, it is to be said that the region which he 
haunted lay quite outside the sphere of theology, and that his aid may 
be gratefully accepted for commending and brightening views of life and 
duty, in the importance and beauty of which all concur. Of Emerson, 
one is glad to think that his later years showed a return towards theism ; 
but after the burning of his house, his mind sustained a shock, and it 
would be difficult to define his precise position. 

The name of Darwin has been to many a name of terror, and there 
can be little doubt that what is termed Darwinism has shaken the 
religious views of many. But it must be owned that, at the present day, 
Darwinism is much less an object of terror than it was twenty years ago. 
Whatever use may have been made of Darwinism by atheists and material- 
ists, it is now seen clearly that it is not identical with the views of either 
the one or the other. Indeed, the idea of creation of all things by evolu- 
tion from a primordial germ, involves a remarkable tribute to the infinite 
power, wisdom, and skill of the Creator. The chief difficulty would lie 
in harmonising it with the statements of Genesis. In regard to Darwin, 
he was a most diligent, ingenious, and successful student of nature, and 
the hypothesis which he propounded was certainly not brought forward 
in any spirit of wantonness, but because it seemed to him, in all loyalty 
to nature, the most likely way of accounting for certain phenomena 
which are very perplexing to scientific men. If the hypothesis of 
evolution had been brought forward merely as a somewhat provisional 
solution of scientific difficulties, much mischief would have been pre- 
vented. It may serve very well in this capacity till more knowledge is 
reached, and then it may have to give way to some other hypothesis afford- 
ing better explanations, and attended with fewer difficulties. The great 
mischief has been done by those who, instead of a hypothesis, have made 
evolution, in the most rigid sense, a theory of the universe. No theory 
of evolution can possibly be admitted which does not admit of two 
great breaks ; first, at the creation of life ; and second, at the creation of 
moral and responsible being. 

Evolution has become a very fashionable and favourite process, not 
only in science, but in philosophy, in history, and even in theology. All 
loyal and thoughtful Christians will be on their guard against being 
carried away by it, and especially against a result to which it has no 
slight tendency,—to remove or lessen difficulties of one kind, but create 
much more serious difficulties in their room. 

Edinburgh mourns the death of a man of letters of less power, doubt- 
less, but. not less genius—Dr. John Brown, author of “Rab and his 
Friends.” Not even Oliver Goldsmith ever succeeded so wonderfully 
in a little piece of writing thrown off at a heat. Dr. Brown was loved 
warmly by a large circle of friends, and bore not only the honour due 
to himself, but that derived from an honoured clerical ancestry,—Brown 
of Haddington, Brown of Whitburn, and Brown of Edinburgh, all stars 
of the first magnitude. 
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ASSASSINATION IN Hicu Pxaces.—Our letter from Ireland will be 
found to comment on the appalling crime of the 6th May, in its bear- 
ing on the condition and prospects of Ireland. We offer a remark on 
it in another aspect. Whoever may be found to be the assassins, it 
indicates a lawlessness, a recklessness in the destruction of life, an 
utter contempt for all considerations of mercy and humanity, that are 
somewhat ominous at this time of day. It has often been said that in 
this country we live on the edge of a volcano, and that if the masses 
should once break through the fence of law and order, imagination can 
hardly conceive the results that would follow. What has happened in 
Dublin is a grim foreshadow of what might happen in many other places, 
if the spirit should spread that has certainly begun to show itself. It 
is in vain to say that the murder of every farmer or policemen who has 
fallen a victim in Ireland is essentially as bad as the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and’ Mr. Burke. It required a far more desperate 
spirit—a spirit far more hardened to the most daring deeds of crime— 
to perpetrate the assassination of the secretaries. It may be said that 
the circumstances of Ireland are exceptional ; but when the people of 
Skye begin to resist, it may be seen that the possibilities of disturbance 
are widely spread. It would take many pages to state the lessons that 
arise ; Church and State alike are concerned to give earnest attention. 
It is plain that no common danger arises when a small class enjoy 
unlimited luxury, while masses are ground down to the hardest and 
barest mode of life. People who enjoy wealth have special need to 
bear in mind the moral responsibilities under which they hold their 
stewardship. Persons, at the same time, who are doomed to a hard and 
monotonous life should be counselled to remember that it is their duty 
to carry endurance to the furthest possible point. All who have to do 
either with the making of our laws, or the administration of them, 
ought to study to the very utmost to inspire all classes with respect for 
these laws. 

MM. PasTeuR AND RENAN IN THE Frencu Acapemy.—No small 
interest has been excited by the remarkable protest against Positivism 
pronounced by the eminent naturalist, Pasteur, in the Academy. It was 
on occasion of a discourse on the late high-priest of Positivism, M. 
Littré. After criticising the system in other aspects, M. Pasteur 
remarked that its great defect was, that in its conception of what was 
positive in the world it took no account of the most important of all 
positive notions—that of the infinite. The human spirit, he said, could 
never cease to ask, What was there beyond the stars? It was nothing 
to say that there were spaces, magnitudes, or times without limit. That 
which proclaims the existence of the infinite, involves more of the 
supernatural than you find in all the miracles of all the religions ; the 
notion of the infinite has the double property of being undeniable and 
incomprehensible. When the thought takes hold of the mind it 
prostrates it. Everywhere in the world you find the inevitable expres- 
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sion of the infinite. The idea of God is a form of the idea of the 
infinite. As long as the mystery of the infinite presses on the human 
spirit, so long will there be temples for the worship of the Infinite One, 
The faculty that in the presence of the beautiful leads us to imagine a 
higher beauty, is but a reflection of the infinite. The true sources of 
human dignity, of liberty and modern democracy, are in the notion of 
the infinite, before which all men are equal. 

After M. Pasteur, it fell to M. Renan to address the meeting. From 
what is said by a correspondent of Le Signal, M. Réveillaud’s paper, it 
would appear that the “artisan de paroles” did not receive a flattering 
reception. There was moderate applause at any verbal felicity or happy 
turn of phrase,—the art in which M. Renan is an acknowledged adept ; 
but an ominous silence on other occasions. The contrast between the 
cordial reception of M. Pasteur and the chill response to M. Renan was 
certainly striking, and a hopeful sign of the French savans. 

A Batcu or Twenty.—The remarkable sight of twenty missionaries 
about to proceed to foreign fields, witnessed the other day in Weigh- 
house Chapel, in connection with the London Missionary Society, is not, 
we believe, an unexampled occurrence, but it is very remarkable, 
instructive, and encouraging. A little more than twenty years ago, it 
was asked, rather flippantly we think, by Professor Jowett, in “ Essays 
and Reviews,” Where is now the spirit of martyrdom ? Who would now 
be a martyr for the faith? Thank God, we have yet men among us 
full of the martyr spirit. Ten of the twenty are bound for Central 
Africa, and no man can go thither without feeling that he takes his life 
in his hand. It is announced that the nimeteenth representative of the 
Universities’ Mission has succumbed to the climate ; but men are still 
volunteering for the service. Yet we are not sure that the risk of death 
is the greatest trial that these good men have to overcome. The banish- 
ment from home and all its joys, the surrender of friends and com- 
panions and all their happy and cheerful fellowship, the wilderness life 
with hardly a shadow of an oasis, and the prospect of having to part 
with their children, are probably still heavier trials. Ought not the 
home Church to be roused by these thoughts? Ought we not to do 
more to equalise the service and the sacrifice? Are we doing our share 
when such men give their all ? 

It is very interesting to see that the land of Livingstone gets so many 
recruits. Lake Tanganyika is to be occupied by a steamer, and 
stations are to be formed in localities where the great traveller found 
unmitigated desolation. All these operations must tend to the dis- 
couragement of the slave trade. They will tend also, we trust, by the 
blessing of God, to the introduction of a new spirit and a new life 
among the African people. Livingstone saw these things afar off, and 
was glad. It would have cheered him greatly had he been able to 
foresee that within ten years of his death such work would be cheerfully 
and hopefully begun. 
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American Motes, 


Roman CaTHoLic Pastorat.—Not unfrequently the Roman Catholic 
Church puts herself right across the road on which humanity is travel- 
ling. Sometimes wisely, sometimes unwisely ; but seldom perhaps has a 
pastoral letter been issued in which wisdom and folly tread so closely 
on each other's heels as that which has come from a provincial council 
lately held at Cincinnati. ‘All men are born free and equal,” says the 
Declaration of Independence. “Nothing of the kind,” say the Romish 
bishops ; “men are born neither free nor equal. God alone is free, for 
He alone is independent and supreme, while men are not equal, physi- 
cally, mentally, socially, or politically. Some men are born to rule— 
some to be ruled over; and such as are appointed to rule—kings, 
magistrates, bishops, priests—have rights that others have not.” The 
statement will hardly be palatable in a Democratic Republic, but from 
this doctrine of human inequality the bishops pass to condemn, in 
strongest terms, trades unions, as an artificial mode of raising prices on 
the one hand, and as an interference with the rights of labour on the 
other. A passing reference to the power of the press gives an oppor- 
tunity for some plain talk respecting a newspaper called the Irish World, 
the organ of the wildest of the Irish Land Leaguers. This paper is 
named and described as ‘‘a bad paper, breeding insolence and defiance 
of authority, teaching Communism, assailing the rights of property, and 
inciting to rebellion.” Church music is next considered, and some very 
healthful words used forbidding the bringing of operatic music into the 
sanctuary, as also of “all music that attracts the attention of the people 
to the choir, rather than to the altar. The duty of the choir is to direct 
the attention of the people to the altar. Music that fails to do this is 
not church music, and must be excluded from the services of religion.” 
The pastoral then proceeds to speak of other matters, giving, on the 
whole, equally good advice, much of which, however, will possibly be 
disregarded, because in itself unwelcome, and because given with 
authority. 

GENERAL AssEMBLIES.—Before this letter can be in print, our General 
Assemblies will be in full blast. The “burning” question before that 
of the United Presbyterian Church will be the much vexed one of 
instrumental music. At present, the law of that Church prohibits the 
use of such, but its sentiment is strongly in favour of its employment. 
At the Assembly of last year, an overture was considered, and finally 
sent down to the churches, on the repeal of the law. The question has 
caused no little discussion, and up to the present, the repealers, consist- 
ing largely of the ministers, have the advantage. What course the 
voting may take within the next few days is quite uncertain, but in 
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either case, the majority will be very small. On such a matter, 
however, in which one of the distinctive peculiarities of the Church 
is concerned, and an effort is made to repeal an existing law, only 
a small majority in favour of things as they are would be equivalent 
to a defeat. Such movements don’t go backward. Among 
the subjects that will claim the attention of the Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly is an overture from the influential Presbytery of 
Maryland, asking the Assembly, since “fraternal relations have been 
practically established by the providence of God” between the Pres- 
byterian Churches, North and South, to appoint delegates to visit 
the Northern Presbyterian Assembly. Some years ago, both the 
Northern and Southern Assemblies resolved that they would not in 
future send delegates to Churches toward which they stood in friendly 
relations through a common membership in the Presbyterian Alliance. 
This action was taken partly to save the time of the courts, as such 
interchange of delegates could lead to no practical result, and partly to 
head off proposals like that of this Presbytery. If this proposal mean 
only what it says on its face, then it is ruled out by the action already 
taken by each Church ; if it mean more, then, in view of all the past, 
popular movement should precede ecclesiastical. 

In the Northern General Assembly there will probably be considerable 
discussion on a matter of internal working. Among the old ecclesias- 
tical controversies of this land is the question as to whether missionary 
operations should be conducted by voluntary societies, or by Boards 
appointed by and responsible to the Church. This question, because of 
certain theological and doctrinal issues that were connected with it, 
became one of the elements that led to the division of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1837 into New and Old School ; the former preferring the 
Voluntary Societies, the latter the Boards. After a time, the old conflict 
appeared in a new form. It was now between Church Boards and 
Church Courts. It was held that power-jurisdiction belonged of right 
only to the Church Courts, and therefore that these—Presbyteries, 
Synods, Assemblies—should directly conduct their mission work, while 
Boards possessing power to say on the last resort whether or not mission 
work should be carried on in a certain place or by a certain person, 
were an anomaly under the Presbyterian system; that the proper 
function of a Board was simply to be an executive committee of the 
Presbytery, while yet the tendency of Boards is to acquire power that 
may soon become excessive and unpresbyterial. The existence of these 
two views on the subject, along with a little friction, mainly the result 
of the difference just stated, led to the appointment of a committee to 
consider and report on the whole question of the relations between the 
Presbyteries and the Home Mission Board, for that is the one chiefly 
concerned. The committee have just published their report, from 
which it is plain that a majority of its members would give more power 
to the Presbyteries than these exercise at present in the matter of 
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Home Mission work. The report will come before the Assembly, and 
likely lead to a vigorous discussion. 

CANADA, PRESBYTERIAN CuHuRcH.—Here the chief question will have 
reference to finance—namely, Shall the Church adopt a sustentation 
scheme, modelled after that of the Free Church of Scotland, or shall she 
leave the matter as at present, each congregation to follow its own financial 
system, and retain her existing sustentation scheme for the weaker 
charges? The subject has been before successive Assemblies, and it is 
not likely that the approaching one will give a final deliverance. 
Theoretically, a sustentation scheme may be more attractive than the 
present plan ; but the difficulties of introducing and of working such in 
a country so peculiar, physically, as is Canada, are enormous. The 
Canadian Assembly will also give some time to the home-mission work 
suddenly opened up in Manitoba and the North-West. The early 
settlers in those vast regions have to encounter physical hardships that 
will test their mettle. These they must overcome as best they can. 
But educational and religious ordinances must for a season be provided 
for them, and to meet the expense of these, even for the Presbyterian 
population, will tax the resources of the Canada Presbyterian Church. 
The home-mission work of this Church is, however, not confined to the 
West. She has a great mission-field in the eastern section of the coun- 
try, such as the province of Quebec. This territory is overwhelmingly 
French-Canadian ; its people are Canadian born, but of French origin, 
and know only the French language. As a rule, they are exceedingly 
illiterate, popular education not being one of the strong points in the 
Romish Church, to which, of course, the rural population almost 
exclusively belongs. Light is, however, breaking in. The recent 
opening up of the country by railways, an actual, though as yet slight, 
improvement in the national schools, and opposition to recent high-handed 
procedure of the priests in political matters, are leading to a consider- 
able development of what may be called anti-clericalism. There is 
no evidence that there is any awakening of the people spiritually, 
but the new state of matters may be improved by an extensive 
and judicious colportage. The time has not yet come, perhaps, for 
preaching or preachers, but the pious tract and Bible distributors 
may be largely employed. 

But the Home Mission work of the Canada Church, even in this 
territory, is by no means exclusively among the French-Canadians. 
Scattered over the province are little groups of old country settlers, 
many of whom are Presbyterians, loving dearly their mother Church. 
Many of these are Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, so that there exists a 
number of congregations whose worship is conducted in the Gaelic 
language. There are also many settlements of English-speaking Pres- 
byterians with their churches, and manses, and schools. These latter 
would be greatly benefited by the addition of some new blood to their 
villages, and if even only a few of those who think of going to the North- 
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West would just stop at Quebec, they would find railways, congenial 
society, Presbyterian churches, and day-schools, in every direction. 
Plenty of wheat-growing land, now covered with timber, indeed, can be 
bought — timber and all—from the Government for some thirty or 
forty cents. an acre ; or settlers might purchase as much as they wish 
from the numerous Colonisation Companies, who offer for sale farms 
partly clear, with houses ready built, but, of course, at considerably 
higher rates. Few portions of Canada present better openings to 
energetic men with or without capital, than the province of Quebec, 
while the expenses of travelling to the far West would all be saved. 

MuniFIceNT Donation.—A very noble gift has just been made to 
the cause of benevolence by Mr. J. F. Slater of Norwich. This gentle- 
man, who has been the architect of his own fortune, feels that philan- 
thropy and patriotism require that some special effort should be made 
for educating the freedmen of the South. He therefore placed in the 
hands of certain trustees ONE MILLION of dollars to be used at their dis- 
cretion for this purpose. Apart from the importance of the object, one 
must notice the largeness of the sum, the giving of it in the donor's 
lifetime, and the wisdom of leaving the trustees unfettered by instruc- 
tions as to details. 

G. D. MaTHEws. 


General Surbev. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS.—The English Presbyterian Synod met in 
the last week of April at London. The membership of the Church has 
increased 20 per cent. during the last five years. It was resolved that 
during the next five years, fifteen or twenty new congregations at least 
should be organised, and £25,000 raised to aid in building places of 
worship. The foreign missions of the Church in China have greatly 
prospered. In the course of the past year there have been 316 adult 
baptisms, five native pastors have been settled over self-supporting con- 
gregations, and a second native presbytery has been established. This 
small Church raises between £11,000 and £12,000 a year for its foreign 
missions, 

The Synod had an important debate on the subject of subscription to 
the “ Confession of Faith.” It appears that difficulties are felt, especi- 
ally by many of the elders, in regard to that. One proposal was that a 
committee should be appointed to consider how the difficulties referred 
to might be lessened or removed. Another was that the subject should 
be sent down to presbyteries, with an injunction to them to report to 
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next meeting of Synod. As, however, it was felt to be uncertain to 
what extent there was a desire for change, it was agreed to let the of t 
matter stand over for another year. i 
The Committee on “Law and Historical Documents,” on presenting r 
their final revision of the Church’s Book of Order, sought the decision Chi 
of the Synod on two points, both of some constitutional interest. One oon 
of these points was whether the moderator’s chair should be open to i 
ruling elders as well as to ministers, or whether, as hitherto, it should P 
be confined to ministers alone. No doubt, as it is put in Steuart of 
Pardovan’s book, it is “ convenient,” for various reasons, that ordinarily ne 
“the moderator should be a minister having the power of order.” But P 
when we consider that there were lay moderators in the earlier history 
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decrease of last year in the membership, which was very easily explained, 
is more than made up, and that though the tide of emigration still flows, 
and, we believe, from a class which is largely connected with the United 
Presbyterians. The funds too, as a whole, have increased, though last 
year they went up at a bound nearly £50,000, and it was hardly 
expected that the same high figure would have been reached. We 
notice especially that the Augmentation Fund keeps its ground, and 
that with its aid an income of £200 and upwards is provided for six- 
sevenths of the ministers with a manse or house-rent for each. Sixteen 
years ago the stipend of half the ministers was £120 or less, now there 


of Scotch Presbyterianism ; that we give ruling elders a determining ye 
voice, even in “ controversies of faith,” a matter which was discussed in lib 
other days, and that the lay instinct (so to speak) is recognised as having a 
an importance of its own as well as theological learning, it seems rather a Se 
strong proceeding to exclude the elder’s practical wisdom and gift of So 
management from ever presiding in Church courts. The elder is a i 
“separated” man as well as the minister ; the mere laying on of hands a 
or the want of this does not count for much, according, at least, to Scotch i 
ecclesiastical doctrine. The Synod, however, by a majority adhered to the ‘a 
existing rule. The other point was as to the right of appeal from the ra 
deacons’ court to supreme judicatories. A motion to allow this appeal a 
—but through the session—was carried by a large majority. This gives b 
apparently to the deacons’ court a new position—makes it really an *r 
ecclesiastical court. I 
We are glad to see the Sustentation Fund still prospers, and that in d 
this, as in former years, there is an equal dividend for the English i 
Presbyterian ministers of £200. f 

College affairs, too, are thriving. More than £10,000 for College 
endowment have been raised during the year. A permanent Hebrew ‘ 
Tutorship has been instituted, and the Rev. Mr. Elmslie, minister of I 
Willesden, a young Hebrew scholar of great expectation, appointed, C 
in the hope that the tutorship will ere long be made a professorship. : 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SyNop.—This court met at Edinburgh on ; 
8th May. The statistics presented were generally satisfactory. The slight 
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are only forty with a stipend under £190. The entire contributions 

of the Church amount to £383,000, which is an average of nearly £700 

from each of 551 congregations. 

The oldest of the foreign mission fields of the United Presbyterian 
Church is Jamaica. There it has four Presbyteries and thirty-five 
congregations. These poor black people raised last year for Church 
purposes £5000, of which some £263 were for missions. Still, it is 
plain from the report, of the deputies who recently visited the churches 
in the West Indies, that they cannot be safely left alone. Thrown 
upon their own resources they might indeed struggle on wonderfully, 
but help and guidance the Mother Church will still need to give, and 
has indeed resolved to give. Among Kaffirs you have what you may 
call an aristocracy, both of birth and of wealth, but among these 
liberated slaves, or descendants of liberated slaves, you have, we 
suppose, almost a dead level of poverty. Besides the mission in 
Jamaica, the United Presbyterians have missions in West and 
South Africa, in China, and Japan, and the very important mission 
in Rajpootana, with its nine ordained clerical and four medical 
missionaries. From all, the reports are encouraging. The entire 
mission membership is upwards of 10,000, with 2000 candidates—a 
measure of success which we may partly gauge by the 36,000 com- 
municants of the great Church Missionary Society, with its 260 
“European missionaries, clerical and lay,” its 220 “native and country- 
born clergy,” its 3000 native lay agents, its 1500 schools, and its 
income (this year) of more than £220,000—nearly equal to that of the 
De Propaganda, which gathers its tribute from the whole vast Papal 
domains. The Synod passed some important resolutions encouraging 
alliance and union of Presbyterians in the mission and colonial 
fields. 

An important discussion took place in the Synod in regard to Church 
extension. It seemed to be held that in this matter the Church had 
been lagging. The proportion of its membership to the population of 
Scotland is a-half per cent. less thanit was in 1861. Dr. Ker thought 
that every Presbytery should possess an iron church for planting, as 
occasion afforded, in necessitous districts. Professor Calderwood sug- 
gested that about their town churches, halls should be grouped, into 
which people would more freely gather than into the grand edifices in 
which the ordinary Sabbath congregations meet. He stated that he 
had watched the people going into the great St. Andrew’s Hall in 
Glasgow to hear Mr. Moody, and that from their dress he judged at 
least a third were of a class that would not enter a church. Dr. 
Calderwood also thought that ministers with special evangelistic gifts, 
might be loosed from their charges, and sent forth upon the masses. 
A committee was appointed to consider the whole subject, and report to 
next Synod. 

By a majority, a pretty strong total abstinence motion, proposed by 
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Principal Cairns, was carried. The Synod, we believe, has not gone so 
far as this before. The deliverance was not quite approved of even by 
all the abstinence men, and led to some protests. 

The attendance at the Theological Hall is not diminishing. Last 
session there were 40 of the first year and 37 of the third. Of the 50 
who appeared last autumn before the examination board, 30 were either 
Masters of Arts, or had “departmental certificates of graduation.” 

On the Disestablishment question there seemed to be com- 
plete, or all but complete, unanimity. A motion, by Professor 
Calderwood, to petition Parliament in favour of the “ Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Scotch Church,” was carried without dissent. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Conference on the “Training of Candidates for Holy Orders,” 
which met last year at Cambridge, has lately reassembled at Oxford. 
It appears that students in the Anglican Theological Colleges are com- 
posed of graduates, under-graduates, and non-graduates. Of the 
graduates an attendance of not more than one year, and of others an 
attendance of not more than two years, is required. The committee 
appointed at Cambridge on the subject gives a strong recommendation 
that all entrants into theological colleges should pass a preliminary 
examination, securing at least a minimum measure of attainment. A 
large correspondence has been held with the principals of colleges in 
other countries, and the result of an elaborate inquiry has been “to 
show that the special preparation for the ministry in the Church of 
England,” even when such preparation is carried out, is very short, 
compared with what is usual elsewhere. 

The Catholic revival moves steadily on. “The Feast of the Assump- 
tion is now honoured in many churches, both in London and in the 
country.” Poor Dr. Littledale is cast aside as a mere “ theological 
lisper.” 

Besides eleven Islington men of its own training ready for ordination, 
the Church Missionary Society, in the course of the last four months, 
has had thirteen independent offers of service, nine of them from Uni- 
versity men. One of the offerers is the son of a Mayor of Bristol, and 
Captain of a Volunteer Engineer Corps ; he goes out to Free Town as 
lay superintendent. Some time ago the newspapers were reporting the 
collapse of the Nyanza Mission. Instead of anything like that, a party 
of seven is about to start for King Mtesa’s country, consisting of five 
ordained missionaries, one artisan, and, it is hoped, one medical mission- 
ary. At the head of the company is the Rev. J. Hannington, M.A., a 
clergyman who has resigned his charge to undertake the work. 


NoNCONFORMISTS. 


Congregationalists.—The English Nonconformists are being greatly 
exercised by the “Public Worship Problem.” Some time ago there 
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appeared a long letter in the Nonconformist on the subject, by some 
leading member of the denomination, who, however, chose to withhold 
his name; this has led to a long and interesting correspondence. 
The writer of this letter goes very far in the liturgical direction, in fact 
he almost recommends the use of the prayer-book, of course, with some 
expurgation. His suggestion, however, does not seem to have been 
generally acceptable. With all his pretence, he is evidently not very 
well acquainted with his theme. Among many other replies to him, 
we notice one in the Nonconformist of April 13th, signed J. W. 
This correspondent is evidently able to speak about what he knows 
and has thoroughly considered. He does not altogether reject the 
liturgical element. He would be willing to use a portion of the Litany, 
which, notwithstanding its serious defects, and some things in it not 
very easily understood, has always seemed to us the most impressive 
part of the English service. He maintains that the Prayer-book as a 
whole is not the wonderful production which so many fancy it is, 
“Let any Nonconformist,” he says, “ bestow the necessary pains on the 
inquiry, and he will be astonished to find how few are the elements 
upon which its popularity is based.” While the “few passages of 
movement and vitality” are felt and noticed, the many “dead and formal 
ones” are not adverted to. There are some of the “collects simple, 
spiritual, and soothing,” but that is anything but the case with “ most 
of them.” - Upon the whole, while admitting that improvement is 
needed, J. W. thinks that “there is no more certain method of lulling 
the soul to sleep than an elaborate ritual.” “A nonconformity,” he 
adds, “ which has forgotten its principles or holds them doubtfully, will 
not detain one waverer from the Church” by seeking to “hide its 
poverty under the purloined robe of another system.” 

Baptists—The Baptist May meetings have passed over successfully. 
The Foreign Missions contributions for the year amount to £52,000— 
an increase, but not such an increase as was desired and expected to 
meet the large additional expenditure resulting from the Congo enter- 
prise. While the Annual Assembly of the Propagation was, as we are 
told, a very poor and dispiriting affair, the Baptist General Meeting at 
Exeter Hall, presided over by Lord Shaftesbury, was crowded and ani- 
mating. 

During the past twelve months, “twenty-five new Baptist chapels 
have been opened, and seven have been enlarged,” giving an increase of 
between 7000 and 8000 sittings. Of the men trained at Mr. Spurgeon’s 
College during the last quarter of a century, there are now 470 pastors, 
missionaries, medical missionaries, and evangelists. 

At one of the meetings, a paper was read by Mr. Lockhart, of 
Liverpool, on Evangelistic Work, which led to some discussion. It did 
not bring out very much that was new or important. Among the 
reasons given for the present unsatisfactory state of matters in regard 
to religion and the Church, were the general lawlessness, the want of 
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reverence, the love for the sensational, the abundant opportunities pro- 
vided for Sunday excursions, &c, Mr. Lockhart is strong for preaching 
“dogmatic truth.” “All through the ages dogmatic preaching has 
attracted most hearers.” He has no belief in sensational devices, “in 
solo-singing, or choir performances,” or musical displays. Above all, 
we need to realise the fact of ‘“unregeneracy,” and that all is vain 
without “the Holy Ghost in His plenitude of power.” Mr. Lockhart 
agreed with Mr. M‘Cree, of London, that the work of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey had not proved satisfactory. We have some remembrance 
of things connected with the religious awakening twenty years ago 
which may, perhaps, explain this unneeded disparagement of the Ameri- 
can evangelists. 

The Wesleyan missionary anniversary has passed off well. Both the 
“China Breakfast Meeting” and the great meeting in Exeter Hall were 
notable successes. The contributions for the year reached the sum of 
nearly £142,000. This, however, still left a debt of £8000. But the 
disciples of John Wesley were in good heart, and subscriptions being 
invited, it was cleared off before Exeter Hall was emptied ; so that the 
real givings for 1881-82 are £150,000. 


IRELAND. 
I HAVE refrained for some months from saying anything of Ireland, in 


the hope that the remedial measures introduced by Parliament would go 
far to conciliate the people, and that I might soon be able to announce 
the dawn of a brighter day for our unhappy country. Alas! it would 
appear as if neither justice nor mercy, at the hand of England, can allay 
the hatred of the Irish race. At the very time when the Government 


”» 


had taken a “new departure,” throwing open the prisons, devising 
measures to remedy defects in the Land Act, and becoming in a higher 
sense than ever the friend of the tillers of the soil, the man who 
carried the glad tidings to our shores is, in a few hours after his arrival, 
massacred in the public park in the light of day, in view of the vice- 
regal lodge, in view of many of the people, and the men who per- 
petrate the foul deed, escape! It is the blackest crime that ever 
stained the Irish soil. A young nobleman, son of a venerable duke, 
nephew of the Prime Minister, and of stainless reputation, the bearer of 
fresh tidings of conciliation, is stricken down by four assassins, the under- 
secretary sharing the same fate. When the deed of blood was first 
announced, no man believed it. It was felt to be too horrible for 
credence. When the truth became known, it sent a thrill of horror and 
indignation through the civilised world. So soon as men recovered from 
the first shock, all classes and parties, from Parnell to Michael Davitt, 
hastened to disclaim sympathy with the fiendish act. Even those 
papers and agitators who for years have been inflaming the minds of the 
people, sowing the seeds of disaffection and hatred, were among the fore- 
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most and loudest in denouncing the perpetrators of a deed so atrocious. 
It is greatly to be deplored that these disclaimers came so late. They 
sowed the seed, and could not or would not prevent the harvest that 
naturally followed. The primeval law is of universal and abiding appli- 
cation, ‘Every seed bringeth forth after its own kind.” These foul 
murders, and many others that preceded them, are the result of seed 
sown for many years in impulsive and excitable hearts. 

I do not mean that the entire responsibility of these murders rests on 
one class. There has been oppression, dreary and crushing by one class, 
and on the other the spirit of revenge, deep and sullen. In a certain 
portion of the Irish people this spirit seems innate and ineradicable. No 
doubt a certain portion of the Roman Catholic clergy, represented by 
Cardinal M‘Cabe (now a Prince of the Church), have no sympathy with 
this spirit. They recognise the rights of property; they denounce 
secret societies and the bloody deeds that so often flow from them ; and 
they are, perhaps, loyal to the British throne. There is a large class, also, 
of the Roman Catholic laity, represented by Lord O’Hagan (now a peer 
of the realm), who are true to the Constitution, and ready to denounce 
lawlessness, rapine, and murder. But there is no disguising the fact, 
that a large portion of the Catholic population are disaffected to 
the Queen, and would be ready to-morrow if the opportunity presented 
itself to compass the overthrow of her Government. This is publicly 
announced. But below these, and under the surface, and, perhaps, 
having little connection with them, Ireland is cursed by a set of men so 
utterly lost to every feeling of humanity and religion that they are 
ready for any deed of blood, however atrocious. In the creed of such 
men murder is no crime; they esteem it right and fair, and even 
heroic, to get rid of any man who stands in their way. It is in secret 
conclave these men arrange their deeds of outrage and slaughter, and 
fix the price of blood, or cast lots for the man who shall run the risk of 
shedding it. To what extent such men permeate society I have no 
means of knowing. It is to be hoped their numbers are few ; but that 
such a class exists, and is in vigorous operation, is beyond all peradven- 
ture. Such a class exists in other countries as well as Ireland. In view 
of this state of society, how heavy the responsibility of those who, while 
professing some regard to the Divine law “thou shalt not kill,” go on 
sowing the seeds of hatred, holding up some of the best and noblest men 
to public odium, and rousing the vilest passions of the heart to such a 
pitch of intensity that nothing but human blood can allay them. 

The duty of preserving life and property devolves first and mainly on 
the Government, but the circumstances of the country are such as to 
rouse the patriotism of every man and woman in it to rally to the 
standard of law and order, and to help in detecting and stamping out 

this system of remorseless assassination. One of the most cheerless and 
humiliating moral aspects of society is the apparent sympathy of large 
sections of the people with the criminal ; so much is this the case, that 
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crime is hard to detect, and still harder to punish. Even those who 
abhor what is evil are often under such a reign of terror that they 
dare not indicate (even though they knew it) the lair of the assassin, 
In some parts of Ireland the people are so utterly demoralised or 
cowed that the guilty can stalk defiantly in open day. 

So soon as the first shock of this latest deed of blood was over, the 
Government have boldly announced the determination to take measures 
for the preservation of life and property. These measures contemplate 
the detection and repression of crime, bringing the guilty to condign 
punishment, and finally removing such grievances as might be supposed 
to prompt men to crime. In dealing with Ireland, all men, and states- 
men specially, should know that there are three things on which a large 
section of the Irish people have set their hearts—1st, to get rid once 
and for ever of British rule; 2nd, to banish Protestantism, root and 
branch, from the Irish soil; and 3rd, to free themselves of the last 
vestige of landlordism. These aspirations are all embodied in the clear 
and unmistakable dictum, “Ireland for the Irish, and the land for the 
people.” To people at a distance, it may appear incredible that 
any section of the community, however low in the scale of in- 
telligence, could cherish such hallucinations, yet these are cherished 
and contended for, and though not always on the surface 
with agitators, they are the occult and ultimate objects aimed 
at. And this is no new thing in our history. From time imme- 
morial, in certain parts of the country, the people have been taught to 
look forward to the time when these objects shall be realised. For the 
attainment of these three objects, they have been taught to labour, and 
pray, and wait, and never to be satisfied till victory be achieved. This 
explains why it is that the lower orders of their clergy and their poli- 
tical agitators repudiate and reject with scorn any measure that might 
tend to satisfy the people. They demanded the Land Act, and when 
it was granted it had no greater enemies than some of the very men who 
clamoured for it. We may well ask, How is such a country to be 
governed ? There is little hope for Ireland so long as rival political 
parties in the Imperial Parliament bid against each other for the Irish 
vote ; so long as English statesmen try to thwart each other's Irish 
measures, and sacrifice every true patriotic impulse to gain the support 
of men who are the avowed enemies of England, and whose policy, if 
successful, would reduce Ireland below the level of the least civilised 
country in the world. 

It is just possible that the murder of Lord F. Cavendish, which was 
a blow at all government, may teach our senators wisdom, and lead to 
such harmony of action as will effectually crush these occult and 
diabolical combinations against life and property. What, after all, are 
the interests of party, compared with handing over loyal and law-abiding 
citizens to the tender mercy of a set of selfish and designing knaves ? 

There are three things essential to the social well-being of this coun- 
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try: 1. That justice be done all rownd—even-handed justice to rich 
and poor, to the owner and the tiller of the soil, to Catholic and Pro- 
testant. It would be a fatal blunder if, in the paroxysm created by the 
late event, the interest of either landlord or tenant were sacrificed. It 
is a time for the impartial administration of justice ; and this process 
should go on fearless of consequences, not in the spirit of revenge, till no 
man, rich or poor, has any legitimate ground of complaint against the 
powers that be. 

2. Justice being done, the people must be taught the supremacy of 
law—that all the resources of the kingdom shall be put forth to 
detect and punish crime, that no quarter shall be given to the 
criminal or the abettors of crime, that an end shall be put to every 
system of agitation, oral or written, that tends to demoralise the 
people, and strikes at the root of all law and order. 

3. Efficient steps must be taken to enlighten the people. Designing 
men traffic in their ignorance and miserable superstition. The State 
has taught them generally to read ; but what do they read? The 
inflammatory and treasonable trash of the weekly paper. Very few of 
them possess the Word of God ; few of them have even seen it ; and 
thousands of them never heard of such a book! In few, even of the 
larger towns, is there a single book-shop. They are almost totally 
without a literature that would enlighten, purify, and ennoble their 
minds. The only attempt made to reach them by useful books and 
periodicals has been by the Bible and Colportage Society, and it is a 
fact worthy of being sounded out over this land, and all lands, that the 
sales of that society are larger just now than ever before, and that 
in the midst of disaffection and strife, midnight maurauding and 
murder, no man has molested the colporteur. He passes from house to 
house, freighted with those leaves that are for the healing of the 
nations, receiving everywhere the courteous salutation and the kindly 
welcome. Is not the duty of Christ’s people in this land and in all 
lands plain and paramount ?—to scatter the living seed, to take 
advantage of the quickened intellect and earnest spirit of inquiry 
that characterise the Irish people in the present crisis. Social con- 
vulsions are ploughing the soil and breaking up the fallow ground. 
Our opportunity has come at last. Let us go in and possess the land. 


Affairs strictly ecclesiastical I must reserve till nett month. 
Rost. Knox. 




























































FRANCE. 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE AS TO PARIS CHURCHES—IMPORTANT CRISIS—THE 
SALVATION ARMY—-PROGRESS OF ATHEISM—OATH IN JURY TRIALS. 

THE French Reformed Church has been the victim of a new aggression 

on the part of the State. Incited by the so-called Liberal party, the 

Government has promulgated a decree, dividing the Church of Paris 

into eight distinct parishes, of which the Oratoire is to be the head 
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parish. For the last twenty years the orthodox consistory has pre- 
vented the Rationalist pastors from occupying the pulpits of the 
churches in Paris, so that they have held their services in a neutral 
building—the Salle St. André. Now that there are to be eight Presby- 
teral Councils, one in each parish, they expect to command a majority 
at the Oratoire, and thus re-enter into possession of the pulpits. 

The permanent commission of the late general Synod (unofficial) has 
issued a Déclaration, pointing out the illegality of the State’s interfer- 
ence in the internal organisation of the Reformed Church. They quote 
the opinion of M. Dufaure, President of the Cour de Cassation, and other 
high legal authorities in their support. 

This decision is also contrary to the known desire of the majority of 
the electors, and above all, it is contrary to the discipline of the Reformed 
churches. M. Flourens himself, the director of non-Catholic forms of 
worship, remarks, in regard to the article relative to the equality of all 
the Churches,—“ This celebrated and truly Protestant article prohibits 
any church from pretending to primacy over any other Church.” In 
contempt of this article, the Church of the Oratoire is to have primacy 
over seven other Churches. 

“What adds to the common sadness,” concludes the commission, “ is 
the thought that such a measure has been solicited by a minority which 
has not ceased to appeal from the Church to the State. No one is 
ignorant of the legal imperfection of the preceding state of things. 
The majority ar the minority being disagreed as to the best manner 
of correcting it, uhe minority has prevailed, and the solution is, even in 
its details, so conformable to their desires, that it would appear as if the 
appealers had also been the judges.” 

The Liberal papers are jubilant. The Alliance Libérale, of Geneva, 
thus gives vent to its exultation— 





“From this day forward the Church of Paris is divided into eight parishes, 
having each its presbyteral council, and forming among themselves a consistory 
(presbytery), of which the head parish is the Oratoire. It is in this latter that 
we count with certainty upon a good majority, in spite of the langour and dis- 
order into which a persecution, too long endured, has plunged Parisian Liberalism, 
in spite of the enormous influence of which orthodoxy will dispose, in coming to 
the election with its well-disciplined battalion of evangelists and assisted ad- 
herents, and the strong organisation which twenty years of power have procured 
them. I will not hide from you that this measure, which we owe to the perse- 
vering efforts of our most justly esteemed Liberals, and the firm impartiality of 
M. Flourens, the director of non-Catholic forms of worship, surpasses all our 
hopes, and fills us with joy and courage. I will tell you nothing that you do not 
already know, if I say that it has put our orthodox party into an indescribable 
state of fury. They are quite out of all bounds, and speak of nothing less than 
an exodus, a dismission en masse! They will take good care of that—I know 
them—but you may be sure, dear friend, that I will not press them to stay.” 


It would be premature to speculate upon what steps the Church of 
Paris may take until the result of the elections for the presbyteral 
councils of the new parishes is known. M. Louis Sautter, member of 
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the consistory of Paris, has addressed a letter to the Christianisme, in 
which he lays down the two alternatives—submit, or not submit. 
“According to me,” says he, “the latter must be taken, and taken at 
once; it is a duty of dignity, for in submitting to the law of the 
strongest, after having declared twenty times that this law is bad and 
disastrous, and when it only depends on ourselves to withdraw from it, 
the Church would degrade herself in the eyes of Christians, as well as 
in those of an unbelieving world. It is a duty of fidelity, for the 
Church cannot submit to a human authority, when this authority is in 
opposition to that of her Divine head, Jesus Christ.” 
If this plan be not followed, there only remains that of reconciliation 
with the Liberal party :— 


“We have not changed our opinion,” says Dr. de Pressensé, in the Revue 
Chrétienne, ‘as to the necessity of a reasonable transaction with the Liberal party. 
The régime of the union of the Church with the State does not permit neglect 
of the wishes of the minority : this minority must have its share in an ecclesi- 
astical frame-work in which birth and historical filiation create rights in a civil 
point of view. We regret that the consistory of Paris has not taken the initia- 
tive of its own reconstruction, and found means both to bring back the great 
Church which it directs to the strict legality from which it had deviated through 
the force of circumstances, and to grant a reasonable satisfaction to the minority. 
This, however, regards the past, to which it is useless for us to return. We must 
now look at the future, at the coming elections. We are fully persuaded that the 
evangelical party, which has at its head a pastoral body so worthy of respect, so 
zealous, so eminent, and which counts in its ranks so many pious and distinguished 
laymen, will have the majority in the lists of the month of May. We have no 
counsel to give them, but it appears to us that nothing would be wiser than to 
begin beforehand, in part, that conciliation which is only equitable under the 
present régime, by inscribing on the lists the names of men justly honoured, 
men such as Baron Shickler and Professor Jalabert, and thus to show that they 
are disposed to give the minority, which we feel sure desires nothing extreme, a 
pastor of its choice. The absolutism of principles must not be invoked, for 
principles would command something very different; they would call for an 
immediate rupture with the State, for as long as the bond of union exists, the 
co-existence of two tendencies must be admitted in the Church. We know very 
well that the Church must thus tolerate what it does not the less regard as a 
a disorder. This is why she must prepare herself with manliness for the great 
reforms of the future which are alone sufficient. All attempts to reconstitute the 
Church in the régime of a union with the State have been wretched failures in 
France and elsewhere.” 


In the meantime, atheism and materialism are becoming more and 
more rampant. In this country we are apt to think that France, in 
throwing off the yoke of Rome, is ready to take that of Jesus Christ. 
But even the most sanguine in France are horror-struck at what Dr. 
de Pressensé calls, “the saturnalia of atheism which have recently 
taken place at Paris in the banquets of the free-thinkers, where, on 
Good-Friday, everything sacred and respectable was outraged in the 
most ignoble terms, even before the purple wine had flowed.” M. 
Hirsch, one of the most successful evangelists of the Home Mission, an 
Israelite by birth, son of a rabbi, does not hesitate to attack the Free- 
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thinkers on their own ground. At the anti-clerical association in Paris, 
and at their meetings in the departments, he comes forward and insists 
on a hearing. He has just been holding conferences in the depart- 
ments of the Aisne and Yonne, and thus relates his experience :—“ Free- 
thought reigns here as high priest, and banquets round the cradle and 
the grave. It is enough to make one shudder. I had always hoped 
that this outburst of infidelity would not descend from a certain height, 
and that it would not leave the large towns. But, behold, it has become 
a torrent in the most secluded parts of the country. And do not think 
that I am exaggerating, and that one of those sudden reactions which 
throw certain temperaments from one extreme to another, has taken 
place in me.” He then goes on to describe what he saw at different 
places which have been evangelised for years past, and says, “ When I 
affirmed the rights of God and the wants of the soul, I was greeted with 
murmurs.” Group after group left the hall crying, “ Vive la libre pensée.” 
Our poor proselytes are allowing themselves to be dragged away by 
the current. They almost wish their excellent evangelist, M. Fallourd, 
to preach to them the virtues of Socrates, upon whom they place the 
crown of a free-thinker without the least scruple. They will come back 
to church when the preacher will not speak more to them about Jesus 
Christ.” 

In presence of this overflow of materialism, Dr. de Pressens¢ advocates 
the proposal which has come before the country to modify the oath in 
jury trials, in the case of those who object to pronounce the prescribed 
formula. 

Dr. de Pressensé says :—‘In France, the abolition of the political 
oaths has opened up the avenues to Parliament. Since the beginning 
of the century, so many different political oaths had been sworn, that 
this formality had lost all its significance.” M. de Talleyrand said one 
day: “It is pretended that there is no conscience in the House of Peers; 
it is a mistake, for I know one of its members, M. de Semonville, who 
has several.” Doubtless Talleyrand’s modesty prevented his making an 
allusion to himself. 

It is therefore with good reason that an end has been put to this 
vaulting of the conscience, which had become a regular saraband when 
events were precipitated as in 1814 and 1815. In France the oath is 
only exacted before the tribunals ; it is placed under the invocation of 
God. Recent facts have led the Government to propose, or at least to 
permit, a modification of it in the case of those who would feel themselves 
constrained by it in its present form. 

It is not the Salvation Army, on which one of the Paris daily papers 
bestowed an article, that will do anything to raise true religion in the 
eyes of the nation. The anti-clerical papers confound its manifestations 
with the processions of the Romish Church. Dr. de Pressensé believes 
that it has only been able to prolong its existence, thanks to the young 
énthusiast who is the soul of it, and to whose zeal and sincerity he 
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renders homage. What he finds most blameworthy is the incessant 
production of the trophies who make a daily display of their so-called 
conversion. CLém DE Faye. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF HANOVER. 


THE town of Aurich is a small place of nearly 6000 inhabitants, 
and cannot in any way be compared to Emden, that important 
East-Frisian emporium ; nevertheless, it is the seat of the Government 
of the north-western part of Hanover, and also of the evangelical con- 
sistory,—that form of Church government peculiar to the Protestant 
Church of Germany, consisting of a small number of councillors, who 
are appointed by the temporal power without any co-operation of the 
Church, and who rule the ecclesiastical affairs merely in the name of the 
king. 

During the early part of December, 1881, Aurich saw within its walls 
an assembly, venerable, indeed, and of no little importance to the 
Reformed Churches of Germany, especially to those of the Province of 
Hanover, but of great interest also, I should think, to your English and 
Scotch readers ; since, however the form of Government may differ, the 
creed of your Church is throughout conformed to the confession of our 
German Reformed Church. There assembled a constitutive synod of 
the Reformed Churches of our province, convened by the king for the 
special purpose of creating a new form of Government, that should unite 
these Churches, and give them greater liberty and more of that power 
which we call self-government. 

Mr. Barkhausen, privy-councillor of the Prussian king, and director in 
the “ Cultus-ministerium ” at Berlin, had elaborated a plan of organisa- 
tion to be given to the “United Hanoverian Reformed Church,” a 
plan in which he had endeavoured to combine the consistorial form of 
Church government with that of the Presbyterian Church in a very 
clever and liberal manner, granting to the congregations as well as to 
the Church assemblies very many important rights, and a power of 
decision concerning all ecclesiastical matters, which they never had 
before. This proposal, made in the name of the king, has not only been 
the object of deliberation in that venerable assembly at Aurich, but has 
also, with the exception of some slight alteration, met with the unani- 
mous consent of the members of the Synod. Indeed, there is just cause 
for congratulating Mr. Barkhausen and the Prussian Government, as well 
as the Assembly of Aurich and the Churches there represented, for having 
succeeded in this work. 

The conditions under which the Reformed Churches of the kingdom 
of Hanover have been hitherto compelled to exist and to manage their 
affairs, were not the best that could be desired. Not only was there no 
connection between them, no legitimate bond of communion, but the 
most part of them could not even live according to their own law. 
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Divided into a plurality of churches and superintendencies as they were, 
they could not help each other, or manage their own affairs by their 
own representatives ; and some were even entirely under the control 
of the Lutheran consistories of the district in which they were situated, 
without having in these spiritual courts any councillor of their own 
Confession who would care for their interests. The Lutheran super- 
intendent or general superintendent was the one who not only 
ordained and introduced their clergymen, but was also their superior 
and inspector ; and all their affairs were managed, all their disputes 
decided, by the Lutheran consistories, a state of matters as unjust as it 
was intolerable. Indeed, it resulted only in making the life of these 
Churches uneasy, and embittering the hearts of those who felt them- 
selves, like the Helots, under a foreign conqueror. There was no 
love in the rulers of the Reformed Churches ; and there could be none, 
for they were bound by an oath to the Lutheran confession, namely, to 
that famous “Formula Concordiz” which obliged them to condemn 
the Reformed doctrines and Churches. Nor was there any confidence 
in the hearts of those who were compelled to obey the commands of 
their Lutheran superiors. 

Not many of the Lutheran people, certainly, showed intolerance 
towards the Reformed, but those who did so were under the leadership 
of their theologians and clergymen, and unfortunately this faction was 
of great influence with the consistories. The Reformed were assailed 
from the Lutheran pulpits as well as in the newspapers and reviews by 
the leaders of that party ; but these accusations showed only ignorance 
of the genius and arguments, and even of the confession of our Church 

These reproaches and accusations were often self-contradictory. One 
said, The Reformed doctrine is mere spiritualism, evaporating all 
the realities of the true Christian faith ; another dared to speak of an 
“abstract Biblianism,” as he expressed it, which kept closely and 
anxiously to the words of Holy Scripture, but could not reach its true 
spirit. One showed himself offended by the austerity of our ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and reproved the Reformed Church for spiritual 
slavery ; another maintained that our Church was the mother of all 
the democratic opinions which had hitherto disturbed and shaken 
society. One endeavoured to show that the Reformed Church and 
Rationalism were identical ; while another (Ritshl) boldly maintained 
that there was something of a monkish disposition in the genius of 
Calvin and of the Calvinistic Churches. Because we do not allow that 
the body of our Lord is omnipresent, one (Stahl) says that the 
Reformed do not understand the meaning of ‘the glorified body of 
our Lord,” and have no right idea of the mode in which the Divine and 
human natures are united in Jesus Christ ; and because we maintain, 
according to the express assurance of the Bible, that our Saviour has 
left this earth and is ascended into heaven, another reproached us with 
not knowing what is signified by “ sitting at the right hand of God.” 
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Others are indignant at that doctrine which they call the most 
dreadful of all, but which is the real centre of Calvinism and of the 
Reformed Church—the doctrine of predestination. There are in our 
time many of their own Church members who no longer believe that 
they eat and drink at the Lord’s Table the flesh and blood of our 
Saviour, in that reality which is signified by the words “ manducatio 
oralis.” For, indeed, people in the Lutheran Church hold concerning 
this very doctrine of Lutheranism opinions quite different from those 
maintained by their clergy. That genuine Lutheran faction, however, 
which rules the Church, alleges that the chief difference between the 
two evangelical denominations is the doctrine of predestination, forgetting 
that there are, especially in Germany, a great number of Reformed 
Churches which in this never followed the venerable reformer of Geneva ; 
and also that their own hero, Dr. Martin Luther, strictly adhered to 
this opinion through his whole life. 

Calvin, of course, they wanted to portray in dark colours. Though 
they were compelled to acknowledge that it was he who, by his energy 
and by the discipline he had established, had saved the Evangelical 
Church in the whole of Western Europe ; yet they did not hesitate to 
affirm that all his labours, even in this respect, had been nothing but 
error and mistake (Kattenbusch). His “ordinances” were represented as 
an attempt to establish a new hierarchy instead of the old, which the 
Reformation had abolished, even as an assault against all real freedom 
of the people. 

Thus the ill-will of the Lutheran faction showed itself in one way 
after another. Indeed, it was condemned as an intolerable demand, 
and as the ruin of their Church, that there should be any communion 
with the Reformed. The union that was formed in Prussia by King 
Frederick William III. between the followers of Luther and Calvin, they 
regarded as a mark of faithlessness and infidelity—the very work of the 
devil. In the meetings which were held for promoting missionary work 
among the heathen, they protested against any union with their 
Christian brethren in the Reformed Church. The zealots of that faction 
refused to admit a follower of our Church to the Lord’s Table. “Our 
Church,” they protested, “is the one which has the true and pure 
doctrine, especially the pure doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and, there- 
fore, our Church must remain unpolluted by those who do not confess 
the same doctrine with us; our Church is the pure bride 
of the Lord ; our Church is the real fountain of Christian truth.” Such 
and other exaggerations may be read in their books and reviews. That 
venerable association which bears the name of the Swedish king, 
Gustavus Adolphus, who is said to have saved Protestantism in 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, makes no difference between 
Lutheran and Reformed ; but the faction of which we speak makes 
this very circumstance an object of reproach and contempt, as though 
the “Gustav-Adolf-Verein ” were an association of those who are indiffer- 
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ent to the Christian truth. In their missionary and charitable enter- it g 
prises, they insist upon excluding all those who do not hold the genuine foun 
Lutheran doctrine, They have just established a deaconess-house at whe: 
Hanover, but the Reformed are not allowed to have part in it; only put 
Lutheran girls are to be educated there. And yet this house is built, solv 
not in the seventeenth century, but here in the end of the nineteenth. Refo 
In another town in our province, the Lutheran clergymen have insti- univ 
tuted an asylum for sick children, and a home for poor travellers ; but not 
when they were asked to allow the Reformed in that town (Géttingen) alloy 
to put their hands also to the work, they replied, ‘No, by no means! him 
We will not suffer the leaven of the Reformed in our bread!” The sami 
university of Gottingen is renowned, indeed, for its scientific spirit, but the 1 
its theological faculty is absolutely closed to the Reformed ; only those it W 
are allowed to lecture who are willing to subscribe the “ Augustana treat 
invariata,” the Confession which contains the real Lutheran creed as chut 
distinguished from the Reformed ; consequently no member of our Church raise 
is admitted. Last century, all Reformed theologians were denied the their 
privilege of lecturing ; and a member of the faculty itself, Professor only 
Heumann, was compelled to resign, because he declared that he was requ 
unable any longer to maintain the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s = 
Supper, and believed that, according to his conscience, the doctrine of the } ten | 
Reformed Church was agreeable to Scripture. Even in our day, a theo- mati 
logian of our Church met with the same absolute refusal, He asked by v 
only to be allowed to lecture to the students of his own confession ; auth 
he desired neither title nor salary ; he merely wished, in behalf of his stipt 
Church, to initiate these young theologians into her doctrines and dis- shou 
cipline. But no! The answer was, “ We refused this same request in that 
1755, and we refuse it again. The circumstances are still quite the Laul 
same as they were then!” There are now in the kingdom of Hanover For 
120 congregations holding the Reformed doctrine, and yet the only was 
theological faculty in the kingdom that confessed this doctrine—that this 
at Lingen—was arbitrarily dissolved by the Government without any able 
equivalent being granted. In addition to all this, the Reformed Churches the - 
in the Hanoverian territory were subjected to the government of the of P 
Lutheran Church, and confided to its care. fessi 
After considering all that has now been said, no one surely can Hess 
maintain that the Reformed Churches in the kingdom of Hanover were Chri 
in an agreeable or even tolerable situation, or that they were wrong in distr 
not placing much confidence in those who ruled them. Granting that B 
there was not always just cause of distrust (for there were also good- Prus 
minded men among the leaders of the Lutheran Church), yet distrust mati 
was natural to those who were oppressed and denied their rights. anot 
Experience taught our brethren that their affairs were not always —h: 
managed in the best way. The Reformed Church suffered much from so m 
the strange circumstances under which it was compelled to exist. of Ry 
Lingen, already mentioned, is a small town in the county to which prom 
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er- it gives its name, and there the Reformed had their own university, 
ine founded by William II., stadtholder of the United Netherlands. But | 
at when, in 1815, Lingen came under the dominion of Hanover, and was 
nly put under the ecclesiastical court of Osnabriick, the university was dis- | 
ilt, solved, as already stated, without any compensation being given to the 
th. Reformed Church. It might, perhaps, have been right to say that one | 
sti- university is enough for the little kingdom of Hanover ; but then, why | 
but not give us an equivalent at the University of Gottingen? Why not i] 
en) allow a doctor of the Reformed Church to lecture there? Why refuse | 
ns ! him the privilege when he sought it? There was at Lengerich, in the 
‘he same county, a Reformed congregation ; it was not large, indeed, for 
but the majority of the inhabitants of that village are Roman Catholics, but 

ose it was in possession of a fine and spacious church. How were they 
sna treated by the consistory of Osnabriick? When, twenty years ago, the 

as church was in need of repair, and the congregation could not at once 
rch raise the necessary money, the consistory wanted to force them to sell 
the their church to the Roman Catholics, an attempt that was frustrated 
sor only by the intervention of the other Reformed Churches with the 
vas required amount. 
rd’s There are in the county of Plesse, in the neighbourhood of Gottingen, 

the } ten congregations that formerly belonged, since the days of the Refor- 
e0- mation, to the Elector of Hessia, a Reformed territory, given to Hanover 
ced by way of exchange in 1815. Thus they came under the ecclesiastical 
mn ; authority of the Lutheran consistory at Hanover ; but it was expressly 

his stipulated that nothing concerning the confession of these Churches 
dis- should ever be changed. Nevertheless, there are now two churches 
; in that have been made Lutheran, one at Hoeckelheim and another at 

the Laubach, and certainly not with the consent of these congregations. 
ver For ten years and more, the Laubach congregation protested, but there 
nly was no help ; a Lutheran pastor at Miinden was put in possession of 
hat this parish, though at Miinden there was also a Reformed clergyman, 
any able and willing to take it under his care. And when it is added that 

hes the Hanoverian consistory has forbidden the Reformed in the county 

the of Plesse to use the Heidelberg catechism—that old and venerable con- 

fession of the German Reformed Church, acknowledged by law in the 

can Hessian Church as a book to be used for instructing the youth in the 

ere Christian faith—it will be evident that the Reformed Church of this 
in district was in no enviable condition. 

hat But now the Reformed Churches in Hanover are set free. The 

od- Prussian Government, equitable in its dealings, maintaining in Church 

ust matters the principle that no Church shall be under the domination of 

ats. another, but on the contrary, shall be allowed to manage its own affairs 

ays —has fulfilled the desire entertained by the Hanoverian Reformed for 
‘om so many years. So early as 1850, there were held, at Lingen, meetings 

ist. of Reformed clergymen and elders ‘from all parts of the kingdom, to 

ich promote the liberation and union of their churches. And in 1856, 
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this conference forwarded to the Hanoverian Government a memoir 
composed by the Rev. Theodor Hugues, D.D., the highly venerable 
pastor of Celle, a man of moderate opinions and indubitable loyalty, 
and a faithfulness that was everywhere acknowledged by the Lutherans, 
This memoir set forth the deplorable circumstances of our churches in 
the kingdom of Hanover, and their right to be united and delivered 
from their grievances. And since the Lutherans had so often said that 
“the Reformed Churches in our country are nothing but a conglomera- 
tion of different sects,’ Dr. Hugues endeavoured to show, from the 
similarity of the creed expressed in their confessional books, that these 
churches were really one. He also maintained the right, not less than 
the necessity of our churches to be united, and to enjoy that form of 
Church government peculiar to the Reformed Church, namely, to be 
ruled by their own presbyteries and synods. Humbly indeed, but 
firmly, he begged the Government to grant our churches a right that 
seems quite natural to every impartial and unprejudiced mind. But the 
memoir met with no answer from Hanover, and no answer was a refusal. 

Again, in 1861, the Lingen Conference, unwilling to give up further 
attempts, sent to King George V. himself two venerable clergymen as 
deputies—one from Emden, the centre of the East Frisian Church, the 
other from Schnettorf, the capital of the county of Bentheim, to deliver 
the memoir into the king’s own hand, and to commend to his notice the 
wants and desires of our churches. But this also was in vain. King 
George was prejudiced with the idea that Presbyterianism is mere de- 
mocracy, and so no answer was obtained. For, though the king pro- 
mised to consider the petition of his Reformed subjects, his decision was 
never given. In 1863, a tumult broke out in the Lutheran Church of 
Hanover. That same faction which was so very unfriendly towards 
their Reformed brethren, used their influence with the king to promul- 
gate, under royal authority, a new catechism, containing all the old 
Lutheran peculiarities of the 17th century, which, in the opinion of the 
Lutheran people in the 19th, had become obsolete. This new cate- 
chism was to be used according to the command of the king, but with- 
out any consent from the Church, in all Lutheran schools of the king- 
dom. But even the Lutheran people would not allow this; and to 
quell the tumult the king was compelled, not only to w’thdraw the 
odious book, but also to grant to his Lutheran subjects a form of 
government very similar to that which he had for so many years 
refused to the Reformed. A constitutive Synod was convened, and 
the new form of government was made after the pattern of Presby- 
terianism, excepting that there yet remained a consistory for exercising 
the right of the king concerning Church matters. 

Was there not just ground for hoping that the Reformed might now see 
their desires fulfilled ? Nevertheless, their hopes were once more vain. 
The clergymen of Emden joined their brethren in the kingdom in 
elaborating a plan to be sent to Hanover, for having their wishes 
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realised. There were, indeed, no extreme demands, and the rights of 

the temporal power connected with the sovereign were in no way denied. 
But this plan also met with no better reception than the memoir of 1856: 

it silently disappeared in the archives of the ‘ Cultus-ministerium.” 

But the Prussian Government, fortunately, is not in the hands of 
those who think that the only real Christian Church is the Lutheran. 
The King of Prussia is himself a member of the Reformed Church ; and 
that a parity of the different confessions must be strictly and uprightly 
maintained in the State, has been one of the great principles of this 
Government since the days of John Sigismund, and Frederic William 
the great Elector. So the Reformed Church of Hanover can now say 
with the Psalmist (Ixxxiv. 4): ‘The sparrow hath found an house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God.” Let us pray God that 
He whose the work is may grant that.our brethren shall seek His ways 
and abide in the faith of His Son Jesus Christ now and for ever. 

That it was time to give this Church its rights, and to deliver it 
from the guardianship of Lutheranism, who can doubt? Take a recent 
case. When the Hanoverian Princess Friederike was married to the 
Baronet of Pawel-Rommingen, the Lutheran ‘“Volkskirche” ventured to 
express regret, not that the Princess had been married below her own 
rank to a simple baronet, but that she was married according to the 
rites of the Reformed Church. That was what scandalised our true 
Lutheran people! The Princess Friederike, who was married in the 
Royal Chapel of Windsor, is a Princess of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and the faction that is scandalised by it calls itself the moderate Lutheran 
party in our province. It may easily be imagined what the zealots are! 


Frieprich H. BRANDES. 


EGY PT. 


AnotHER Annual Meeting of our Egyptian Presbytery having been held, 
I feel moved to give you a brief report. The place of meeting this year 
was Osiout. The session lasted from 22nd February to 2nd March, 
Rey. A. Yuseph, pastor of the Osiout Church, moderator. The Court 
was composed of nine American missionaries, five native pastors, and 
eleven elders—in all twenty-five. One native pastor and two elders 
were absent. The meeting was very harmonious and pleasant, and the 
reports from the different parts of the field were peculiarly cheering. I 
dare not trespass upon your space with extended statistics, but will 
‘select a few items. There has been but one new church organised the 
past year, but six new stations have been opened, so that the whole 
number of stations now occupied is fifty-four. One hundred and fifty- 
nine new communicants were received during the past year, against 
eighty-two the previous year, and fifty-three have been received since 
the beginning of the current year, so that the whole number of com- 
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municants is now over 1200. Arrangements were made for the early 
ordination of a pastor at Jaweli, two other calls for pastors have since 
been moderated, and a commission, consisting of a missionary, a native 
pastor, and two elders, was appointed to organise three other churches 
by ordaining elders and deacons—viz., at Luxor, Roos, and Akhmin, 
according to petitions received from these congregations. These 
arrangements have since been carried out. Other places are much 
heeding organisation and pastors, but they will have to wait, as I am 
sorry to say that we have only ten young men in our theological classes, 
and the advanced class of four have yet two years of study before them, 

The advance of ‘the churshes'snd: schcoly tewards: independent self- 
support is peculiarly gratifying. The statistics showed that the whole 
sum contributed by the native sorkmunities for evangelical and educa- 
tional purposes during the past year was £3325, and the sum asked by | 
Presbytery from the Missionary Aisnciation was only £778 for the 
current year. I need hardly say that this sum was very cheerfully voted 
by the association, and when I inform you that this is all that was 
needed for the support of seventy-four native agents—pastors, evan- 
gelists, schoolmasters, Bible-women, &c., the balance of their support 
being furnished by the natives themselves—you will see how rapidly the 
native Church is advancing towards the goal of self-support. Nor are 
our salaries here so small as in many parts of the mission-field. The 
highest salary paid to a native pastor is a little over £10 per month, 
and there are but few of the schoolmasters or Bible-women who receive 
less than £2. 

I have in this trip received sixty-three persons to Church fellowship, 
and so far as I have heard from other parts of the field, one hundred and 
four have been received since the beginning of the year. I have never 
before witnessed such manifest tokens of the Divine presence as I have | 
recently in some places. Truly the Lord is doing great things for us, | 
of which we are glad. 

Perhaps I should not continue to trouble you with our reports, but so 
long as good old-fashioned Presbyterianism works so nicely with us, and 
there are yet people who seem to doubt its adaptability to the mission- 
field, I think it our duty to give the facts. I last summer visited the 
different missions in the Syrian Coast, as far as Constantinople, and 
freely compared notes with the brethren. I found them all ready to 
congratulate us on our success ; even the Congregational missions wish 
they could introduce our system, but feel that things are at present in | 
such a position that they cannot. In some of the missions, the bad | 
feelings between the foreign missiongy and native elements are very » 


ianism for the whole world. ' 

I do not dare ask you to give It details. The prospect 
is that the current year will eg sPekpus than the past, and 
we ask an interest in your prapeps f G. LANSING. 
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